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GUESTS  FOR  THE  YEAR 

This  year  for  the  Stylus  has  been  a  rocky  one.  We  had  a  vague  sus¬ 
picion  that  the  contributions  would  be  a  little  harder  to  get  than  in  years 
previous.  We  hardly  dreamed  that  it  would  be  like  hauling  ore  from  a 
deep,  forgotten  mine. 

But  the  effects  of  Pearl  Harbor  were  not  limited  to  a  small  Island 
in  the  Pacific.  They  reached  across  the  ocean,  across  the  land,  touched  us 
right  here  in  the  Stylus  office.  For  the  first  time  in  many  moons  our  con¬ 
tribution  box  gave  forth  nothing  but  an  occasional  story  and  poem.  All 
the  manuscripts  we  received  were  thin,  and  for  the  times  extremely 
bloodless.  We  could  guess  at  the  trouble  and  decided  to  do  something 
about  it. 

We  put  on  our  best  hat,  shined  our  shoes,  and  went  out  into  the 
highways  to  get  writers.  If  they  wouldn’t  come  to  us,  we’d  go  to  them. 
The  plan  was  a  good  one.  The  following  people  are  what;  we  found. 
They  are  the  guests  for  the  year.  They  are  the  new  men  of  Stylus,  they 
are  the  spirit  perpetuated. 

Next  month  you  will  find  a  new  Managing  Editor — and  by  that  we 
mean  precisely  what  we  say — managing  editor.  He  is  Mr.  Ronald  Dunfey 
from  Sophomore.  You  saw  him  start  his  Stylus  literary  career  with  a  con¬ 
troversial  article  opposing  functionalism  in  the  February  issue.  You  will 
see  more  things  by  him.  But  even  more  than  his  ability  to  write,  his 
complete  and  very  thorough  knowledge  of  printer’s  devil,  and  small  caps, 
and  em’s  has  qualified  him  to  be  our  most  valuable  asset  to  the  magazine. 
When  it  comes  to  pasting  up  the  book,  selecting  the  art  work,  and  doing 
the  nine  million  things  no  one  ever  hears  about,  Ronnie  will  be  on  the 
spot,  and  giving  orders.  He  has  come  a  long  way  since  we  met  him  some 
months  back.  And  the  beauty  is,  of  course,  he  is  only  a  Sophomore. 

For  our  Literary  Board  we  have  not  one  but  three  writers  who  will 
all  pitch  in  together.  Since  we  could  not  find  one  man  who  had  clearly 
shown  himself  to  be  outstanding,  and  fully  capable  of  the  essential  duties 
involved  in  the  Editor-in-Chief’s  chair,  and  because  we  also  could  not  set 
up  one  man  as  superior  to  the  others,  we  have  chosen  a  more  democratic 
way.  We  have  hit  upon  the  idea  of  a  Literary  Board,  a  four-cornered 
table  of  Editors  who,  collectively,  will  criticize  the  manuscripts  and  in 
general,  determine  the  policy  of  the  magazine. 

We  say  a  four-cornered  table — -now  it  is  three.  Our  first  corner, 
Mr.  William  Ryan,  has  been  called  by  the  Army.  He,  more  than  any  other 
Stylus  writer,  approached  life  from  an  artistic  viewpoint.  He  attacked  all 
things  convincingly,  and  very  emotionally.  Yet  his  background  paradoxi¬ 
cally  denies  all  emotion.  He  came  to  us  from  the  Electrical  Engineering 
Course,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  a  secret  basement  somewhere  in  the 
Science  Building.  He  spent  his  days  measuring  the  constant  with  a  slide- 
rule.  And  now  he  is  called  by  the  Army.  We  hope  he  will  be  able  some- 
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GOTHIC  FOR  MARCH 


by  Stavro 


_ Alma  <AVtater 

Alma  Mater,  bring  to  me 

What  Christ  brought  to  the  midnight  sea. 

O  hush  the  tempest  that  you  find 
Blowing  through  my  fevered  mind. 

Bring  me  silence,  bring  me  peace, 

And  never  let  this  silence  cease. 

Calm  my  restless  surge  for  sin 
With  wisdom,  love,  and  discipline. 

Wisdom,  so  that  I  may  see 
Each  subtle  false  philosophy. 

Love  I  need  to  recognize 

The  One  who  begs  in  a  beggar’s  eyes. 

Discipline,  so  I  may  kill 
Hypocrisies  that  cloud  my  will. 

Give  me  all  these  things  I  need 
In  the  symmetry  of  a  seed. 

Seize  my  fluctuating  youth 
And  fasten  it  to  constant  truth. 

Alma  Mater,  bring  to  me 

What  Christ  brought  to  the  midnight  sea. 


— Thomas  Heath 


Love,  Marriage  And  Mysticism 

By  LOUIS  DIEGOLI 


One  man  with  a  dream,  at  pleasure 
Shall  go  forth  and  conquer  a  crown; 
And  three  with  a  new  song’s  measure 
Can  trample  a  kingdom  down. 

— Arthur  O’Shaughnessy 

.All  who  have  read  much  have, 
at  one  time  or  another,  come  across 
the  above  quoted  stanza.  Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy  intended  the  verse 
to  apply  to  the  crowns  and  the  king¬ 
doms  of  earth.  And  he  was  wise  in 
so  intending.  Poetry  and  song  can 
do  more  than  the  utterances  of  ora¬ 
tors  and  guns.  Poetry  and  song  can 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  a  people 
more  than  any  other  means.  The 
spirit  of  a  people,  kept  alive,  is 
unconquerable.  It  can  keep  its  own 
kingdom,  and  topple  others.  Every 
country  has  its  own  anthem  which 
it  sings,  and,  when  it  is  sung,  the 
soul  of  the  nation  is  stirred  and 
quickened.  "From  the  halls  of  Mon¬ 
tezuma  to  the  shores  of  Tripoli," 
the  hymn  of  the  United  States 
Marines,  has  done  more  to  enliven 
and  keep  the  incomparable  morale 
of  the  semper  fideles  Soldiers  of  the 
Sea  than  all  the  mouthings  of  cap¬ 
tains  and  politicians. 

It  never  occurred  to  us  until  re¬ 
cently,  as  we  were  reading  Coventry 
Patmore,  that  the  verse  of  Arthur 
O’Shaughnessy  might  apply  power¬ 
fully  to  Patmore’s  song.  And  it 
occurs  to  us  that  it  might  apply  to  the 


crown  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
and  to  the  trampling  down  of  Satan, 
the  Prince  of  this  World  and  its 
Darkness. 

For  us,  Patmore  sang  a  new  song 
about  the  meaning  and  the  glory  of 
nuptial  love.  It  is  a  song  calculated 
to  lift  up  our  hearts  and  drive  them 
on  toward  the  Beatific  Vision.  It  is 
a  song  intended  to  keep  and  quicken 
the  spirit  of  our  Faith  as  it  rides 
over  the  confusion  of  Beelzebub  and 
on  into  the  inevitable  triumph  of  a 
Church  Militant. 

This  is  not  the  last  word  on  Pat¬ 
more;  it  is  not  even  the  penultimate 
one.  Nor  is  it  a  study  of  that  great 
poet.  It  is  only  a  series  of  simple 
observations  on  the  nature  of  his 
song.  It  might  be  well  to  begin  with 
a  definition  of  sorts. 

Mysticism 

Many  high  words,  especially  those 
which  span  the  realms  of  abstract 
reason  and  Religion,  are  prey  to  the 
vulgar  distortions  of  the  unlettered 
and  the  vain  misconception  of  the 
apostate.  Of  all  such  words,  the 
most  escapable  and  ill-used  one  is 
the  word  "Mysticism.”  Much  that 
is  unintelligible,  obscure  and  even 
inane  goes  under  the  banners  of  high 
mystical  worth. 

Mysticism,  strictly  speaking,  is 
"the  soul’s  immediate  perception  of 
God’s  presence  without  the  aid  of 
the  senses  or  the  use  of  the  discursive 
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reasoning.”  Such  perception  may  be 
had  immediately,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  it,  by  one’s  own  actual  experience, 
as  in  the  case  of  Saint  John  of  the 
Cross.  But  there  is  also  a  mediate 
mystical  experience  in  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  God’s  presence.  Such  a  me¬ 
diate  mystical  experience  comes  to 
a  soul  which  has  Graces  and  an 
awareness  of  God’s  presence  anal¬ 
ogous  to  those  of  the  strict  mystics. 
Thus,  for  example,  a  person  who 
studies  those  few  blessed  souls  to 
whom  God  has  made  known  His 
presence  in  the  absolute  sense  may 
receive  mediate  and  analogous  mysti¬ 
cal  Graces  and  experiences.  It  is  by 
way  of  this  mediate  experience  that 
the  poems  of  Patmore  are  mystically 
animated,  for  it  is  in  this  way  that 
the  poet  came  to  know  Mysticism. 

These  poems  of  Patmore  are  too 
many,  too  thought-filled  and  too 
thought-provoking  to  here  admit  of 
individual  summary  and  discussion. 
But  since  the  poet  Patmore  sings  only 
one  song,  albeit  a  many-melodied 
song,  it  is  not  unfair  to  take  the 
whole  as  a  unit,  to  take  his  poetry  as 
a  simplicity  rather  than  as  a  com¬ 


plexity  of  intimately  mingled  parts. 
We  shall  give,  therefore,  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  song  of  nuptial  love 
that  he  sings. 

The  Substance  Of  Nuptial  Love 

God  is  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  all  love.  There  is  no  love  apart 
from  Him.  God  is  Love’s  Very  Self. 
God’s  Name  is,  and  He  is,  Love. 
Man,  God’s  image,  is  made  for  love. 
Man’s  love  finds  the  just  and  only 
appraisal  of  its  worth  in  God.  What 
man  does  in  the  name  of  love  will 
find  its  ultimate  reward  or  punish¬ 
ment  according  to  man’s  observance 
or  neglect  of  the  restraints  of  the 
Divine  Law. 

The  most  perfect  state  of  love 
open  to  man  on  earth  is  the  state  of 
Religious  Celebacy.  In  such  a  state, 
more  than  any  other,  man  finds  him¬ 
self  free  to  love  by  act  and  aspiration 
in  a  manner  that  tends  towards  the 
absolute  surrender  of  the  mystics. 
But  all  cannot  aspire  to  this  high¬ 
est  love-life.  It  is  not  God’s  plan, 
nor  the  nature  of  man,  that  all 
should  do  so.  In  nuptial  love,  there- 


We  think  the  most  underestimated  writer  now  at  the  Heights  is  Mr.  Louis 
Diegoli.  Yet,  he  of  the  quiet  smile  and  soft  voice,  has  never  gone  on  campaign  to 
get  himself  into  print.  And  we,  of  the  Stylus,  have  been  so  accustomed  to  that  other 
type — the  exuberant  salesman  who  sells  his  articles  before  we  read  them — that  we 
have  been  guilty  of  overlooking  the  unassuming  Mr.  Diegoli.  We  cannot,  however, 
overlook  this  essay.  To  us,  it  represents  a  scholarship  and  craftsmanship  rarely  seen 
in  college  writing.  It  is  the  best  critical  essay  of  the  year. 

It  perpetuates  a  tradition  in  Catholic  writing  started  some  time  ago  here  at  the 
College  by  Father  Terrence  Connolly.  The  analysis  of  the  Thompson-Patmore- 
Meynell  contribution  to  Catholic  Literature  seems  to  be  a  personal  subject  to  the 
Boston  College  student.  Mr.  Diegoli  catches  the  ball  with  ease  and  carries  it  for  a 
significant  gain.  Read  his  essay  and  know  why. 
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fore,  which  is  the  ordinate  love  of 
God  through  love  of  His  creatures, 
man  can  find  the  second  most  perfect 
love  and  form  of  love  possible  to  him 
in  our  world. 

In  conjugal  love  man  does  not  lose 
his  purity,  for  conjugal  love,  in  itself, 
is  an  obedience  to  the  Divine  Plan, 
as  it  is  the  perfect  balance  between 
self-seeking  and  self-sacrifice.  Rather, 
if  conjugal  love  be  conformed  to  the 
Divine  Plan,  the  purity  of  man  is  in¬ 
creased  thereby,  and  the  lover  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  pleasing  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

Conjugal  love  is  shown  not  only  in 
its  delights,  but  equally  in  its  disci¬ 
pline  and  control.  Incontinent  pas¬ 
sion,  the  mastery  of  self-seeking  over 
self-sacrifice,  disobedience  to  the  Law 
of  Love  which  established  the  nuptial 
state  can  kill  love  both  human  and 
Divine.  Those,  however,  who  sacri¬ 
fice  love’s  desires  to  love’s  discipline 
and  control,  when  the  Law  of  Love 
demands  it,  find  themselves  pursued 
by  love’s  benevolence,  and  their  love 
grows  apace  into  a  depth  and  sweet¬ 
ness  never  dreamed. 

The  perfection  of  conjugal  love  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  bliss  of  the 
"spousal  hour.”  The  perfection  of 
it  is  something  that  grows  with  the 
years.  The  perfection  of  it  is  had 
by  the  overcoming  of  the  first  dis¬ 
illusioning  realization  that  the  be¬ 
loved  is  not  the  "Ideal”  love,  Who 
is  God  alone.  The  perfection  of  it 
is  had  by  the  right  ordering  of  the 
elements  of  seeking  and  sacrificing, 
by  the  strengthening  bond  which 
children,  the  bloom  of  love,  bring 
to  the  lovers  and  by  the  fulfillment 


of  the  lovers’  obligations  to  their 
children.  And  with  this  finite  per¬ 
fecting  comes  the  knowledge  that 
earthly  love,  exalted  though  it  be,  is 
not  the  end  of  love  for  which  man 
yearns.  For  conjugal  love  is,  though 
perfect  of  its  kind,  but  the  prepara¬ 
tory  communion  for  the  Eternal  Com¬ 
munion  with  Infinitely  Perfect  Love 
Who  is  God’s  very  Self.  In  Heaven 
alone  does  man’s  soul,  passive  in  all 
its  love  relationships  with  God,  find 
its  Eternal,  All-Beautiful  and  Only 
Bridegroom. 

Human  love  is,  then,  "a  parable 
and  a  premonition  of  Divine  Love,” 
—  it  is  love’s  mirror.  Finite  human 
love,  having  as  its  end  and  aim  the 
Love  Divine,  can  be  for  a  man  a 
mystical  and  mediate  union  with 
God,  a  union  of  God’s  gratuitous 
making  by  which  the  soul  comes  to 
know  the  nature  of  Love  Eternal. 
Thus  is  Eternal  Love  pictured  in  a 
finite  way,  the  only  way  it  can  be  pic¬ 
tured  in  our  present  state. 

Some  will  be  shocked  at  such  a 
representation  of  God  as  Bridegroom 
of  the  soul.  They  will  be  shocked 
because  the  representation  involves 
a  picturing  of  the  relations  between 
human  lovers.  But  are  not  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  human  lovers,  done  in 
obedience  to  God’s  Law  of  Love, 
beautiful?  Were  they  not  ordained, 
fashioned,  formed  and  made  out  of 
nothing  by  God  the  Father,  the 
Creator?  Were  they  not  intended  as 
a  picturing  of  the  Highest  Love  ?  Do 
hot  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  tell 
us  that  this  is  so?  Did  not  Christ, 
Our  Lord,  tell  us  that  this  is  so? 
How  else  could  we  humans,  in  our 
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human  way,  picture  God’s  love  for 
us?  Is  not  everything  that  is  what 
it  is  because  it  is  a  figuring  of  God 
Who  is  Everything?  "The  Bride- 
groomcometh,"  and,  until  He  comes, 
human  love  is  the  finite  reflection  of 
His  Divine  Love,  the  Love  of  God 
for  the  soul,  of  the  Bridegroom  for 
His  bride,  more  infinitely  tender  and 
intimate,  more  one  and  fruitful  in 
its  sweet  passion  than  all  else  be¬ 
sides. 

This,  then,  though  we  have  ex¬ 
pressed  it  awkwardly  and  too  briefly, 
is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  song 
that  Patmore  sings.  As  he  says,  in 
his  own  words: 

Christ’s  marriage  with  the  Church  is 
more, 

My  children,  than  a  metaphor. 

Five  Patmorean  Quotes, 

With  Comments 

I 

.  .  .  all  delights  of  earthly  love 
Are  shadows  of  the  heavens,  and  move 
As  other  shadows  do;  they  flee 
From  him  that  follows  them;  and  he 
Who  flies,  forever  finds  his  feet 
Embraced  by  their  pursuing  sweet. 

God  is  Light.  When  we  turn  our 
backs  to  Him,  as  when  we  turn  our 
backs  to  the  sun,  we  see  our 
shadows.  The  shadow  symbolizes  de¬ 
sire.  So  long  as  we  pursue  our 
shadows,  they  remain  before  us  al¬ 
ways  just  eluding  our  grasp.  Only 
by  turning  towards  the  sun,  towards 
God,  and  pursuing  Him  can  we  gain 
delight,  —  not  by  catching  the  sun, 
but  by  letting  it  catch  us.  "Seek  ye 
first  the  Kingdom  of  God  .  . 

II 

Be  this  your  rule:  seeking  delight, 
Esteem  success  the  test  of  right; 


For  ’gainst  God’s  Will  much  may  be 
done, 

But  nought  enjoyed. 

All  our  tendencies  are  good  in 
themselves.  They  take  on  the  nega¬ 
tive  quality  of  evil  only  when  they 
seek  their  own  end  apart  from  the 
end  of  the  whole  being.  Our  con¬ 
science,  sentinel  of  right,  tells  us 
when  our  desires  are  misdirected; 
and  if,  in  spite  of  this  warning,  we 
persist  in  gratifying  a  misdirected 
tendency,  then  the  realization  of  the 
offense  against  God  sours  the  fruit 
of  the  given-in-to  desire.  There  can 
be  no  success  in  seeking  any  delight 
apart  from  God.  The  very  thing  you 
illicitly  sought  for  you  cannot  find. 
Ask  the  man  who  has  given  over  his 
entire  life  to  the  illicit  seeking  of 
delight,  and,  unless  he  also  be  a 
liar,  he  will  tell  you  that  he  never 
found  the  object  of  his  quest. 

Ill 

Heroic  Good,  target  for  which  the  young 
Dream  in  their  dreams  that  every  bow  is 
strung, 

And  missing,  sigh 

Unfruitful,  or  as  disbelievers  die, 

Thee  having  missed,  I  will  not  so  revolt, 
But  lowlier  shoot  my  bolt, 

And  lowlier  still,  if  still  I  may  not  reach, 
And  my  proud  stomach  teach 
That  less  than  highest  is  good,  and  may 
be  high. 

Humility  is  the  mark  and  signa¬ 
ture  of  these  lines,  the  kind  of  deep 
humility  for  want  of  which  the  world 
is  dying.  Just  as  there  are  Orders 
of  Angels  and  degrees  of  blessedness 
in  Heaven,  so  are  there  orders  and 
degrees'  in  all  things,  especially  in 
the  kinds  of  perfectability  among 
men.  Some  men,  the  few,  may  reach 
the  heights  of  perfection  through 
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their  special  capacities  and  Graces. 
Others  receive  capacities  and  Graces 
for  lesser  kinds  and  degrees  of  per¬ 
fection.  Youth,  ideally,  tries  for 
the  heights,  and,  when  experience 
teaches  that  the  great  heights 
are  beyond  attainment,  there  some¬ 
times  results  a  moral  collapse.  Deep 
humility  and  its  wisdom  will  teach 
us  to  rest  content  with  that  kind  and 
degree  of  perfection  of  which  we 
are  capable.  We  have  not  all  equal 
talents.  We  all  can  become  saints, 
but  we  would  be  wresting  things  out 
of  the  Hand  of  God  if  we  were  to 
presume  that  we  can  become,  pre¬ 
cisely,  another  Saint  John  of  the 
Cross,  Saint  Bernard  or  Saint  Joseph. 
Humility  tells  us  our  place  in  God’s 
Order.  And  if,  in  humility  and  sor¬ 
row,  we  plead  for  the  Infinite  Mercy 
of  the  All-Merciful  One,  He  will 
see  fit,  in  His  Love,  to  reward  us  for 
whatever  less  than  our  very  best  that 
we  have  done. 

IV 

Love  is  not  love  which  does  not  sweeter 
live 

For  having  something  dreadful  to  for¬ 
give. 

So  long  as  it  be  truly  of  the  past, 
a  former  infidelity  is  no  barrier  to 
true  love  nor  to  true  sanctity  and  per¬ 
fection.  Mary  Magdalen  stood  by 
Our  Lady  on  Calvary,  and,  with  Our 
Lady,  received  the  first  visitation 
from  Christ’s  Glorified  Body. 

V 

Views  of  the  unveiled  heavens  alone 
forth  bring 

Prophets  who  cannot  sing. 

Those  blessed  ones  whom  God  has 
graced  by  visions  of  the  hereafter, 
and  who  have  had  some  direct  see¬ 


ing  of  God’s  Beauty,  are  mute,  not 
because  they  have  nothing  to  say, 
but  because  what  they  have  to  say 
is  beyond  saying.  '’Eye  hath  not  seen 
nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  en¬ 
tered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con¬ 
ceive  what  God  has  prepared  for 
them  that  love  Him.” 

Small  Conclusion 

Human  love  has  been  the  sweet 
theme  of  much  of  the  world’s  best 
music  and  literature  since  the  arts 
were  born.  And  this  is  as  it  should 
be,  for  loveless  life  is  empty  and 
vain.  Love  is  the  universal  language. 
It  is  on  all  men’s  lips,  ever  to  be 
heard  and  portrayed  in  song  and 
motion  picture,  in  books  and  con¬ 
versation,  on  radio  and  stage.  The 
nature  of  man  is  dual,  and  so  is  his 
love.  Love  has  its  physical  and  its 
spiritual  sides.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
of  the  lesser  side,  the  physical,  that 
most  of  the  love  songs  are  sung. 
The  greater  side  of  love,  the  spirit¬ 
ual,  is  left  to  the  unheeded  voices 
of  the  mystic  and  the  religious. 

Nuptial  love,  in  all  its  preambles 
and  acts  and  obligations,  should  be 
treated  by  man  with  a  dear  and 
precious  wonder  and  respect.  Of  it 
he  is  born.  In  it  he  finds  his  great¬ 
est  natural  happiness.  The  human 
race  is  the  fruit  of  nuptial  love,  and 
the  love  itself  is  the  perfect  prefigur¬ 
ing  of  the  Divine.  Yet  how  few 
there  are  who  sing  of  it  in  this  high 
regard ! 

Patmore  is  one  of  the  few  who 
has  seen  nuptial  love  as  the  holy, 
self-perfecting  thing  that  it  is.  More 
than  any  other  in  this  worldly  age, 
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he  has  dared  to  sing  of  its  Sacra¬ 
mental  Sacredness.  Call  him  vague, 
obscure  or  deep,  but  do  not  deny 
that  his  truth  is  the  very  essence  and 
soul  of  conjugal  love,  the  very  mir¬ 
ror  of  Love  Divine. 

This  be  Coventry  Patmore’s  praise, 
that  he  has  sung  a  Catholic  song.  If 
men  laugh  or  turn  away,  or  start 


and  shrug  at  his  song,  it  is'  because 
they  are  one  with  those  who  heard 
the  parables  of  Christ  and  heard 
only  words.  But  if  men  hear  this 
song,  false  crowns  and  kingdoms 
shall  topple,  and  homes,  the  very 
fountains  that  fill  the  loneliness  of 
earth  and  the  vacancies  of  Heaven, 
shall  grow  in  number  and  beauty. 


(poem 

Perhaps  I  had  an  angel, 

And  a  small  Magnificat — 

Somehow  the  Holy  Spirit  comes 
To  touch  an  aching  heart. 

Then,  many  hushed  days  I  lie 
With  quiet  love  confined, 

Nourished  on  the  crisp,  hard  bread 
Of  truth  from  the  mind. 

And  when  I  sup  the  warm,  white  milk 
That  from  the  warn}  heart  spills, 

I  am  shaped  to  breathing  beauty 
Such  as  a  womb  fulfills. 

And  I  am  born  at  midnight 
In  fingered  liturgy, 

A  pencil  marks  on  paper — 

I  begin  to  be. 

And  now  I  live  within  the  swing 
Of  measured  time  and  space, 

Bearing  a  great  and  timeless  dream 
Of  an  unmeasured  place. 

Though  I  shall  fall,  forgotten, 

Down  the  yellowing  page, 

The  winding  years  will  prove  my  dream 
Immaculate  with  age. 

For  this  is  the  deathless  portion 
Of  the  poem’s  careful  scheme, 

The  flesh  and  blood — the  words — corrupt, 
But  not  the  dream. 
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DRUG  STORE 

By 

CHRISTOPHER  MYERS 
Harry  wiped  the  length  of  the 

green  stone  counter  with  a  dirty, 
water-logged  rag  and  tossed  it  back 
into  the  basin  of  water.  He  looked 
at  the  clock  on  the  far  wall  of  the 
drug  store.  Ten-thirty.  Another 
half-hour  before  closing  time.  He 
walked  along  behind  the  counter  to 
the  candy  display,  and,  resting  his 
elbow  on  the  glass  case,  resumed  his 
reading  of  the  book  that  lay  open 
there.  He  had  just  picked  up  the 
thread  of  the  story  when  the  sound 
of  the  screen  door  pushed  open  di¬ 
verted  his  attention.  With  an  an¬ 
noyed  expression  on  his  face,  he 
looked  up  and  saw  a  man  enter  the 
store  and  cross  to  the  tobacco  coun¬ 
ter.  Harry  turned  his  book  over  on 
the  counter  and  slowly  moved  up  to 
the  cigarette  display  to  wait  on  the 
customer. 

"Chesters,”  the  man  said. 

"Sixteen  cents,”  said  Harry,  as  he 
fingered  a  package  of  Chesterfields' 
from  one  of  the  cubbyholes  behind 
him,  took  a  matchbook  from  an  open 
box  on  the  counter,  and  handed  both 
to  the  customer.  He  rang  up  the 
sale  on  the  cash  register. 

The  man  broke  open  the  package, 
took  out  a  cigarette  and  lit  it.  He 
inhaled  deeply  as  though  he  had  not 
had  a  smoke  for  several  hours.  The 


swirling  fan  on  the  ceiling  caught 
the  smoke  and  disbursed  it  in  the 
air.  Looking  up  at  the  fan,  the  man 
said,  "It  isn't  so  hot  in  here.  There’s 
not  a  breath  of  air  outside.” 

"It’s  not  so  bad,”  Harry  answered. 
He  didn’t  feel  like  talking.  He 
wished  the  man  would  go  so  that 
he  could  continue  his  reading. 

Then  another  customer  came  in. 
He  was  a  short,  stocky  man  with  a 
red  face.  He  pushed  open  the  screen 
door  and  entered  the  drug  store. 
Little  beads  of  perspiration  stood  out 
on  his  forehead.  "Hello,  kid.  Is 
Willie  on  tonight?”  he  asked. 

"Yeah.” 

"Thanks!”  said  the  stocky  fellow 
and  he  passed  through  the  aperture 
between  the  soda  fountain  and  the 
candy  display  and  disappeared  into 
the  back  room.  Harry  watched  him 
curiously. 

The  first  customer  took  another 
drag  on  his  cigarette  then  asked, 
"Have  you  got  any  Emporin?” 

"Just  a  second,”  Harry  answered, 
"I’ll  be  right  back.”  He  walked 
quickly  into  the  back  room. 

Willie,  the  pharmacist,  was  sitting 
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on  a  chair  tilted  against  an  empty 
section  of  the  wall.  The  room,  long 
and  narrow,  ran  the  length  of  the 
store.  Most  of  the  wall  space  was 
taken  up  by  shelves  on  which  were 
hundreds  of  brown  and  white  bottles 
containing  chemicals  and  essences. 
Sitting  on  a  short  bench  below  a 
window  with  his  back  turned  away 
from  the  door  was  the  short,  stocky 
man  who  had  entered  a  moment 
before. 

"Where  do  we  keep  the  Em- 
porin?”  Harry  asked. 

Willie  looked  up  thoughtfully  at 
Harry.  Willie’s  permaturely  gray 
hair  was  uncombed  and  an  un¬ 
finished  cross-word  puzzle  lay  on  his 
lap.  "I  hate  you,”  he  said. 

Harry  spun  around  angrily,  left 
the  supply  room  and  returned  to  the 
waiting  customer.  "I’m  very  sorry,” 
he  said,  "we  sold  our  last  bottle  only 
a  few  hours  ago.” 

"When  can  I  get  some?” 

"We  should  have  some  tomor¬ 
row,”  Harry  answered. 

When  the  customer  had  gone, 
Harry  returned  to  his  book.  While 
he  read,  he  could  hear  the  murmur 
of  voices  from  the  back  room.  He 
couldn’t  figure  out  what  had  come 
over  Willie  in  the  last  few  weeks. 
"Every  once  in  a  while  he  has  to  pull 
this  stuff,”  Harry  thought.  "Well, 
I  can  tell  Bill  what  happened  tomor¬ 
row.  He  should  be  able  to  figure 
it  out.” 

The  door  opened  again,  and 
Charlie  Evans  came  in.  He  walked 
over  to  the  candy  display  where 
Harry  was  standing.  "How’s  the 
'coke’  tonight,  Harry?” 


"O.  K.  What’s  buzzin’?”  Harry 
stepped  behind  the  soda  fountain  to 
mix  a  Coca-Cola. 

"Not  much.  Any  excitement 
around  this  dead  town?” 

"Willie’s  cutting  up  again,”  Harry 
answered.  "He’s  out  back  now  with 
one  of  his  pals.” 

"What  is  it  this  time,”  Charlie 
asked  with  a  grin,  "snakes?” 

"He  hates  me.” 

"No  kiddin’!” 

"That’s  right.” 

"That  guy  ought  to  be  put  away,” 
Charlie  said.  "If  he  isn’t  dangerous 
now,  he  will  be.” 

The  short,  stocky  man  in  the  back 
room  emerged  for  a  moment.  The 
little  beads  of  perspiration  still  stood 
out  on  his  forehead  and  glued  his 
T  shirt  to  his  body.  "Hey,  kid!”  he 
said,  "Get  me  a  half  'coke’.”  He 
disappeared  again  into  the  back 
room. 

"What’s  he  want  a  half  'coke’ 
for?”  Charlie  asked,  sippinghis  own 
drink  slowly. 

"Oh,  he’ll  mix  it  up  with  a  little 
alkie  out  back,”  Harry  answered  as 
he  closed  the  faucet  of  soda  water 
when  the  glass  was  only  half  full. 
He  carried  the  glass  into  the  back 
room  and  set  it  down  on  the  bench. 
Willie  looked  up  from  the  cross¬ 
word  puzzle,  the  pencil  in  his  hand 
poised  in  mid-air. 

"Did  you  come  in  here  to  spy  on 
me?”  he  asked. 

"What’s  the  matter  with  you  to¬ 
night,  Willie?”  Harry  asked  pa¬ 
tiently. 

"Who  sent  you  here?”  Willie  con¬ 
tinued,  paying  no  attention  to 
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Harry’s  remark.  "They  can’t  prove 
anything  on  me.  My  past  is  an  open 
book.  Who  put  you  up  to  this  job?’’ 

Harry  looked  over  at  Willie’s 
friend,  the  man  in  the  T  shirt.  A 
toothless  grin  was  on  his  fat,  red 
face.  Harry  turned  around  without 
answering  and  went  out  front. 

Charlie  set  his  empty  glass  on  the 
marble  counter,  and  took  out  a  pack¬ 
age  of  cigarettes.  He  offered  the 
package  to  Harry. 

"I  don’t  mind  if  I  do,”  Harry  said. 
"That  guy’s  completely  crazy.” 

"Willie?” 

"Yeah.  Thought  I  was  spyin’  on 
him  when  I  brought  in  that  'coke’.” 

"They’ll  have  to  put  him  away 
before  he  does  any  harm.”  Charlie 
took  a  long  drag  from  his  cigarette. 
"Guess  I’ll  be  rolling  along  now, 
Harry,  I’ve  got  to  get  up  early  in 
the  morning.” 

"Why  don’t  you  stick  around 
awhile  ?  We  close  up  in  twenty  min¬ 
utes.  I’ll  walk  you  down  the  street.” 

"Sorry,  pal,”  Charlie  answered. 
"I’ve  got  a  date  with  Morpheus.” 

When  Charlie  had  gone,  Harry 
returned  to  his  book.  After  he  had 
rediscovered  his  lost  place  and  read 
a  page  or  two,  he  found  himself 
staring  at  the  printed  words  with¬ 
out  attending  to  their  meaning.  He 
closed  the  book  and  looked  up  im¬ 
patiently  at  the  clock.  He  stepped 
to  the  entrance  of  the  back  room, 
picked  up  a  broom  that  lay  in  the 
corner,  and  started  sweeping  the 
floor.  The  man  who  had  been  in 
the  back  room  with  Willie  came  out 
and  passed  Harry  by  in  a  hurry. 
Harry  watched  him  go  out,  then  re¬ 


sumed  sweeping. 

When  Harry  had  scooped  up  the 
dirt  and  cigarette  butts  onto  a  piece 
of  cardboard,  he  brought  the  sweep¬ 
ings  into  the  back  room  to  deposit 
them  in  a  wastebasket  kept  there. 
Willie  was  still  working  over  the 
crossword  puzzle.  When  Harry  en¬ 
tered,  he  looked  up.  "Harry,  what’s 
a  three-letter  word  for  fish?” 

"How  should  I  know?”  said 
Harry. 

Willie  looked  down  at  the  cross¬ 
word  puzzle  with  a  creased  forehead. 
He  traced  his  pencil  absently  along 
the  criss-crossed  lines  on  the  paper. 
When  he  looked  up  again,  Harry 
was  still  standing  there.  "What  do 
you  want?”  Willie  asked.  "Who 
sent  you  here  to  spy  on  me?  You 
can’t  prove  anything.  Go  ahead,  look 
up  my  past.  Look  up  the  mysteries 
of  the  past  and  tell  me  what  you 
find.  I’ll  fool  you  all,  that’s  what 
I’ll  do.” 

Willie  was  standing  up  now,  his 
thin  lips  quivering  with  rage.  He 
was  a  small,  harmless'  looking  man 
with  a  marked  stoop  to  his 
shoulders.  He  had  spent  many, 
many  years  of  leaning  over  to  ex¬ 
amine  prescriptions  written  in  the 
occult  handwriting  that  most  doc¬ 
tors  use,  many  years'  leaning  over 
the  mixing  and  weighing  of  drugs. 
His  face  was  thin  and  gray.  He  was 
staring  at  Harry  with  bloodshot  eyes. 

Harry  was  a  little  frightened  now. 
He  had  never  been  confronted  with 
a  situation  like  this  before.  "Give 
me  the  keys  so  I  can  lock  up!”  said 
Harry  abruptly. 

Willie  reached  into  the  pocket  of 
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his  trousers  and  took  out  a  bundle 
of  keys.  He  began  to  pass  them  to 
Harry,  but  swiftly  changing  his  mind, 
he  threw  them  on  the  floor.  Harry 
looked  a  bit  uncertainly  at  Willie, 
then  picked  up  the  keys  and  went 
out  front  to  look  at  the  clock. 

When  he  returned,  Willie  was 
taking  off  his  apron.  To  lock  the 
back  door,  Harry  had  to  walk  behind 
him.  "I  hope  he  doesn’t  get  violent,” 
Harry  thought.  As  soon  as  he  had 
reached  the  closet  where  Willie  kept 
his  coat  and  hat,  he  heard  the  board 
of  the  floor  creak  just  behind  him. 
A  second  later  Willie  had  his  arm 
around  him  and  was  bearing  him 
down  with  the  sudden  rush  of  his 
assault.  Harry  staggered  a  little,  try¬ 
ing  hard  to  keep  his  balance.  Dis¬ 
engaging  his  right  arm,  he  struck 
out  and  caught  Willie  in  the  mid¬ 
section.  The  force  of  the  blow  sent 
Willie  spinning  backward.  Willie’s 
feet  became  entangled  with  an 
empty  three-gallon  jug  that  was  lying 
on  the  floor,  and  Willie  landed  there 
with  it,  in  a  sitting  position. 

The  shock  of  the  sudden  struggle 
left  Harry  a  little  bewildered.  He 
looked  down  at  Willie,  who  was  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  floor  muttering  to  him¬ 
self.  He  picked  up  the  keys,  which 
he  had  dropped  in  the  fight,  and 
locked  the  rear  door.  He  watched 
Willie  pick  himself  up,  put  on  his 
coat  and  hat,  and  go  out  front.  Harry 
put  out  the  lights  and  followed  him. 
But  Willie  had  already  gone.  Harry 
felt  relieved.  It  wasn’t  easy  to  handle 
peculiar  situations  like  that. 

Harry  quickly  checked  the  cash 
registers,  put  out  the  remaining 


lights  in  the  store,  and  swung  open 
the  street  door  to  insert  the  key  in 
the  lock.  He  had  just  turned  the 
lock  and  swung  around  when  he  saw 
Willie  lying  on  the  sidewalk.  He 
walked  over  to  the  prostrate  druggist 
and  leaned  over  to  catch  what  he 
was  saying. 

'‘Give  .  .  .  give  me  .  .  .  a  .  .  . 
a  ...  a  three-letter  word  for  fish.” 
Willie  gasped  as  if  he  were  choking 
to  death.  Then  he  uttered  a  spent 
little  cry,  rolled  over  on  his  side,  and 
lay  quite  still.  Somehow,  Harry  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  that  he  had  died. 

Harry  thought  to  take  Willie’s 
body  into  the  drug  store.  He  thought 
of  calling  out  for  help.  He  thought 
that  maybe  Willie  might  only  have 
fainted,  —  might  be  bluffing,  pulling 
an  act,  —  might  be  merely  in  a  fit. 
Harry  wondered  if  the  punch  in  the 
stomach  he  gave  Willie  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  this  collapse.  He 
felt  responsible,  he  felt  afraid.  The 
streets  were  deserted.  The  night  was 
fiercely  hot. 

Harry  stooped  to  open  Willie’s 
collar,  to  catch  the  pulse  in  the 
throat  if  there  was  one.  As'  he  un¬ 
buttoned  Willie’s  shirt,  he  saw  shine 
out,  like  a  point  of  light,  a  medal, — 
an  image,  a  devotion,  a  faith,  a  loy¬ 
alty,  a  dream.  The  sight  of  the 
medal  on  that  white,  thin  throat  was 
like  a  dart  of  lightning  to  Harry’s 
eyes.  Harry  didn’t  know  that  Willie 
was  a  Catholic.  Harry  felt  a  sudden 
surge  of  tenderness  for  this  poor  man 
lying  slumped  on  the  cement. 

Swiftly  Harry  unlocked  the  door 
of  the  drug  store.  He  took  a  look 
around  the  streets,  went  back  to 
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Willie,  picked  him  up  in  his  arms, 
took  him  quickly  through  the  store 
and  sat  him  down  on  a  couch  in 
the  back  room.  When  he  switched 
on  the  light,  to  his  utter  relief  and 
amazement,  Willie’s  eyes  were  open 
and  looking  at  him. 

"I  got  it,  Harry,”  Willie  said.  "It 
isn’t  for  fish,  it’s  for  fisher.  It  isn’t 
cod  —  it’s  God.  Isn’t  that  clever, 
Harry?  God  is  the  three-letter  word.” 

Harry  took  up  the  phone  and 
called  his  mother.  Then  he  phoned 
for  a  taxi. 

Willie  kept  looking  at  Harry. 
"What  are  you  going  to  do?”  Willie 
said. 

"I’m  going  to  take  you  home  to 
my  mother,”  Harry  said  sternly,  "and 
from  now  on  she’ll  give  you  all  the 
dope  you  need.” 

Harry  turned  and  went  into  the 
front  of  the  store.  A  customer  was 
standing  there  in  the  semi-darkness. 
"Don’t  know  where  I  could  get  a 
bag  of  coffee,  do  ya?”  said  the  man. 


The  store  didn’t  sell  coffee,  but 
Harry,  without  a  word,  went  behind 
the  counter  and  fetched  out  a  two- 
pound  bag  of  Maxwell  House  and 
handed  it  to  the  stranger. 

"Wow!”  said  the  man.  "Thanks 
.  .  .  thanks  a  lot.  How  much  will 
that  be?” 

"That’s  O.  K.”  said  Harry. 

"Holy  mackerel!”  said  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  "the  least  I  can  do  is  pay  for 
it. 

"Pay  me  in  the  morning,”  said 
Harry  as  he  looked  through  the  big 
store  window  to  see  if  he  could  spot 
the  taxi  coming. 

The  customer  smiled  and  shook 
his  head.  "O.  K.,”  he  said,  "and 
thanks  a  lot.”  He  turned  and  went 
out  into  the  summer  night. 

Harry  watched  him  going  down 
the  street,  and  had  to  chuckle  at  the 
way  the  man  held  the  coffee  bag 
clasped  in  his  arms  with  a  little  of 
the  stealth  and  pride  of  a  man  kid¬ 
napping  his  own  child. 


WILLIAM  LANGLAND:  Visionary 

By  MELVIN  E.  LEVISON 


In  reading  Piers  Plowman,  one 
finds,  upon  consideration,  two  ap¬ 
parent  blemishes  in  the  work,  two 
sections  in  the  poem  which  seem  to 
disrupt  the  unity  of  theme,  structure, 
and  form.  We  refer  first  to  the  Read¬ 
ing  and  Tearing  of  the  Divine  Bull 
in  the  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,  and 
second  to  the  Death  of  Piers  Plow¬ 
man  in  the  poem  Do-Best ,  giving  the 
poem  an  ending  which  seemingly  is 
abrupt  and  unsatisfying.  In  a  keen 
analysis  of  the  work  Dr.  John  Pick 
has  shown  that  the  Vision  of  Piers 
Plowman  deals  with  the  Bona  Tem- 
poralia,  that  the  tearing  of  God’s 
Pardon  reveals  Piers  Plowman’s 
wrath.  He  was  angry  because  he 
delayed  his  pilgrimage,  allowing 
himself  to  have  an  inadvertent  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  Bona  Spiritualia.  But 
before  we  become  involved  in  our 
own  interpretation  let  us  define  these 
terms.  Bona  Temporalia  is  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  material  things  in  the  light 
of  only  natural  reason;  Bona  Spirit¬ 
ualia  is  the  service  of  all  things  in 
the  light  of  man’s  Divine  End,  the 
Beatific  Vision. 

As  yet,  however,  despite  all  the 
excellent  work  that  has  been  done 
on  the  poem,  an  interpretation  of 
the  second  part  of  the  work,  the 
poem  Do-Well,  Do-Bet,  Do-Best, 
has  evaded  all  satisfactory  solution. 
Attempts  to  categorize  the  poem 
in  the  didactic  mediaeval  form  of 


the  three-fold  way  —  Purgative, 
Illuminative,  Unitive  —  have  failed 
mainly  because  of  the  untimely  and 
unexplained  death  of  Piers  Plow¬ 
man.  It  is  our  contention  that,  from 
an  understanding  of  the  significance 
and  connotation  of  these  two  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  poem,  it  can  be  shown 
first  that  these  sections'  are  not  blem¬ 
ishes  but  rather  a  masterful  use  of 
the  mediaeval  form  to  accomplish  a 
startling  end;  second,  that  Langland 
saw  not  only  the  advent  of  Protes¬ 
tantism,  but  also  its  form  and  the  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  the  Protestant  solu¬ 
tion;  third,  that  from  a  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  Langland’s  message,  we  can 
lay  our  hands  on  the  essence  of  Prot¬ 
estantism. 

Piers  Plowman  is  a  mediaeval 
vision  poem  dealing  with  man’s 
pilgrimage  to  Truth.  Written  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  the  once  great  mediae¬ 
val  social  structure  was;  decaying, 
rotting,  crumbling  into  ruin,  Lang¬ 
land,  within  the  form  of  a  series  of 


Boston’s  loss!  Any  day  now  Uncle 
Sam  will  take  into  his  ranks  a  real  scholar 
in  the  person  of  Melvin  Levison.  To  dis¬ 
prove  the  fact  that  all  critics  of  early  liter¬ 
ature  are  long  dead,  Melvin  comes  forth 
with  a  well  wrought  piece  on  Piers  Plow¬ 
man.  All  thanks  to  Dr.  Pick’s  interest, 
who  sent  Mr.  Levinson  with  his  manu- 
scipt  into  Stylus  headquarters. 
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dreams,  surveys  the  chaotic  pano¬ 
rama  which  met  the  eye  whichever 
way  it  turned.  Bitterly  he  decried 
against  Lady  Meed,  who  personifies 
that  cupidity  which  was  one  of  the 
moral  by-products  of  the  new  and 
rising  materialistically  centered  eco¬ 
nomic  nationalism.  Only  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  Truth  of  PierS  Plowman, 
who  is  the  Christ  that  Langland  saw 
in  every  simple,  hard  working  Eng¬ 
lish  peasant,  would  the  society  of  the 
age  find  its  salvation. 

From  Langland’ s  very  choice  of 
a  theme  —  the  use  of  temporal 
goods,  —  those  who  know  anything 
about  mediaeval  life  realhe  that 
something  is  radically  wrong,  that 
things  are  out  of  kilter.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  proper,  when  the  hi¬ 
erarchical  way  of  life  reigned  su¬ 
preme,  when  the  Beatific  Vision  was 
regarded  as  the  ordered  end,  the 
Bona  Temporalia  was  a  relatively 
minor  problem,  insignificant  in  com¬ 
parison  to  Bona  Spiritualia.  But  in 
Langland’s  day,  the  dusk  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  Langland  places  al¬ 
most  his  entire  emphasis  on  the  part 
and  not  on  the  whole.  Whereas, 
during  the  Middle  Ages  proper,  no 
great  writer  dealt  with  the  part  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  part.  Here  we  have  one 
of  the  two  great  English  writers  of 
the  day  writing  so  disproportionately 
on  the  Bona  Temporalia.  No  earlier 
writer  would  have  written  a  poem  on 
Bona  Temporalia.  There  was  no 
need  of  it.  It  was  a  poet  only  of  the 
fourteenth  century  who,  being  dis¬ 
turbed  to  see  that  men  no  longer 
reasoned  in  the  light  of  their  Di¬ 
vine  End  but  only  in  preoccupation 


with  a  temporal  end,  felt  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  write  a  work  dealing  with 
the  proper  Bona  Temporalia. 

The  immediate  reason  for  the 
necessity  is  obvious:  conditions  were 
chaotic,  for  a  problem  had  arisen 
which  had  to  be  solved.  As  a  result 
of  the  Black  Death  and  the  Great 
Schism  and  abuses  within  the 
Church  and  the  steady  rise  of  eco¬ 
nomic  nationalism  (in  Piers  Plow¬ 
man  the  characters,  Lady  Meed  and 
the  King,  in  England  at  the  time, 
Alice  Perrers  and  Edward  III,  per¬ 
sonify  such  nationalism),  the  me¬ 
diaeval  social  structure  was  rapidly 
collapsing.  Of  course,  to  Milman, 
Inge,  etc.,  Langland’s  attack  on  the 
decadent  life  of  his  day  and  his  ap¬ 
peal  to  reason  prove  him  a  precursor 
of  Protestantism.  But  such  was 
hardly  the  case.  Langland  appeals 
to  Holy  Mother  Church  —  the  Spirit¬ 
ual  Church  in  contradistinction  to 
Her  corrupt  and  decadent  physical 
body  —  to  show  him  what  was 
wrong.  It  is'  noteworthy  that  in  the 
Prologue,  Langland  merely  views  the 
wrongs  of  the  world  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  assign  blame  or  without 
even  attempting  to  understand  the 
cause.  It  is  only  after  he  has  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Holy  Mother  Church  that 
he  sees  what  is  wrong,  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  wrong,  and  wherein  lies 
the  solution.  He  sees  with  the  eyes  of 
Mother  Church.  This  is  a  highly  sig¬ 
nificant  fact!  For  in  his'  appeal  to  the 
Church  he  seeks  Her  guidance  not 
only  as  his  spiritual  father  but  also 
as  his  cultural  mother. 

In  the  Coming  of  Piers  Plowman, 
Piers  promised  to  lead  the  people 
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on  their  pilgrimage  to  Truth.  But 
so  deeply  involved  in  Bona  Tern- 
poralia  had  he  become  that  he  had 
forgotten  the  pilgrimage.  In  indig¬ 
nant  wrath  over  his  inadvertent  dis¬ 
regard  for  the  pilgrimage,  Piers  tore 
the  Divine  Bull  which  read:  "They 
that  have  done  good  shall  go  to  live 
eternal";  theirs  will  be  the  unitive 
way.  Now  should  we  not  expect,  if 
this  poem  is  to  have  the  ordinary 
ending,  that  Piers  will  lead  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  end  of  the  unitive  way; 
that  Piers  Plowman  will  end  simi¬ 
larly  to  Everyman ?  Already  in  the 
Vision  of  Piers  Plowman  the  Purga¬ 
tive  and  Illuminative  ways  have  been 
described.  Does  not  the  Tearing  of 
the  Bull  symbolize  the  Unitive  way? 
And  does  not  the  poem  Do-Well, 
Do -Bet,  Do -Be  st  repeat  the  tripartite 
theme?  If  the  theme  of  this  poem 
is  Bona  Temporalia  why  involve 
Bona  Spiritualia?  Why  destroy  the 
structural  unity  ?  Why  put  the  read¬ 
er  to  mental  discomfort  ? 

In  the  poem  Do-Well,  Do-Bet, 
Do -Best,  Langland,  in  the  first  two 
parts,  exposits  the  Purgative  and 
Illuminative  ways.  But  when  we 
read  the  Do-Best  section,  expecting 
the  exposition  of  the  Unitive  way, 
our  expectation  is  not  satisfied.  Are 
we  to  conclude  that  the  author  failed 
in  his  attempt  to  produce  a  simple, 
whole,  and  integral  work?  That  the 
poem  is  formless?  Absolutely  not! 

These  two  seeming  blemishes, 
when  properly  understood,  throw  a 
new  light  on  Piers  Plowman.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  if  we  accept  Bona 
Temporalia  as  the  theme  for  the  en¬ 
tire  Piers  Plowman  —  both  for  the 


Vision  and  the  poem  —  then  these 
two  sections  are  blemishes.  But  Bona 
Temporalia  is  not  the  theme  —  at 
least  not  the  entire  theme — of  Piers 
Plowman.  The  theme  is  Bona  Tem¬ 
poralia  in  its  proper  place  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  full  Catholic  life  and  in 
subordinate  relation  to  Bona  Spirit¬ 
ualia.  The  proof  lies  in  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  two  questioned  sec¬ 
tions.  The  first  has  been  explained 
above.  The  second  even  more  em¬ 
phatically  bulwarks  the  newly  de¬ 
rived  and  true  theme. 

In  the  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman, 
Piers  is  the  man  striving  to  be  like 
Christ.  But  in  Do-Well,  Do-Bet, 
Do-Best,  Piers  is  Christ;  Langland 
tells  us  that.  Now  in  Do-Best,  where 
we  expect  the  description  of  the  Uni¬ 
tive  way,  Piers  dies  and  the  pilgrim¬ 
age  is  left  unended.  But  is  it  really 
left  unended?  Emphatically  not! 
First,  we  realize  it  could  not  end 
on  earth.  Second,  if  it  were  brought 
to  a  conclusion  in  Heaven,  too  great 
an  emphasis  might  have  to  be  placed 
on  the  Beatific  Vision  and,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  too  much  emphasis  might  be 
placed  on  Bona  Spiritualia,  whereas 
Langland  is  stressing  the  relation  of 
Bona  Temporalia  to  Bona  Spiritualia. 
From  these  two  points,  we  can  con¬ 
clude  that  in  the  literal  significance 
of  the  poem  Langland  would  have 
to  deviate  from  the  theme  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  structural  unity  were  he 
to  end  the  pilgrimage.  But  allegori¬ 
cally  the  pilgrimage  does  end!  Piers 
is  Christ.  Now  Christ  did  not  es¬ 
tablish  his  kingdom  on  this  earth 
for  "My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world."  Thus  only  in  death  can  we 
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and  do  we  end  our  pilgrimage.  Thus 
when  Piers  dies  he  is  not  leaving 
the  pilgrims  leaderless,  but  what  he 
is  saying  is:  "Take  up  thy  Cross  and 
follow  Me."  And  in  the  Vision  of 
Piers  Plowman,  Piers  emphasizes  the 
Bona  Temporalia  as  a  tool  for  the 
pilgrimage.  It  is  he,  the  plowman, 
who  with  his  plow  unearths  the 
truth  that  leads  to  God.  This  shows 
that  in  actuality  the  poem  does  ex- 
posit  the  tripartite  way.  Thus  we 
can  conclude  that  structurally,  at 
least,  the  poem  is  one,  complete,  and 
integral,  that  the  apparent  blemishes 
are  the  most  potent  tools  Langland 
can  use  to  startle  his  audience  into 
understanding  just  what  he  means. 
Undoubtedly  if  the  Bona  Temporalia 
were  the  theme  for  the  whole  poem, 
the  structure  would  be  imperfect. 
But  since  the  Bona  Temporalia  in 
subordinate  relation  to  the  Bona 
Spiritualia  is  the  theme,  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  poem  proves  the  author 
a  master  of  form. 

But  why  this  tremendous  emphasis 
on  Bona  Spiritualia,  on  Bona  Tem¬ 
poralia  only  in  relation  to  Bona 
Spiritualia?  Why  does  not  Lang¬ 
land  consider  Bona  Temporalia  in 
terms  of  itself  ?  Ah,  but  here,  in  the 
answer  to  this  question,  we  see  why 
Langland  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
great  visionary.  Langland  saw  the 
danger  of  solving  Bona  Temporalia 
in  terms  of  itself.  His  appeal  to 
tradition,  the  Tearing  of  the  Pardon, 
and  the  Death  of  Piers  Plowman 
attest  to  his  fear.  In  the  first  place, 
he  warns  Holy  Mother  Church  that 
She  should  purify  Her  body,  that 
danger  is  imminent.  He  calls  for 


Unity.  Now  why  should  a  child  of 
a  Catholic  age  when  all  were  of  one 
religion  appeal  for  Unity  ?  The 
reason  is  obvious:  he  saw  that,  with 
the  rise  of  economic  nationalism,  not 
only  would  nations  try  to  leave  the 
fold  out  of  the  self-interest,  but  that 
those  nations  might  break  with  an 
international  Church  and  set  up  na¬ 
tional  churches  for  the  sake  of  con¬ 
venience.  In  the  second  place,  he 
saw  the  danger  of  a  Protestant  solu¬ 
tion  in  solving  the  problem  in  terms 
of  itself.  But  let  us  view  the  warn¬ 
ing  a  posteriori.  Let  us  appeal  to 
history  and  see  how  right  Langland 
was. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
as  a  result  of  the  Black  Death  and 
the  Great  Schism,  the  Church  was 
unable  to  cope  with  the  problem  of 
Bona  Temporalia.  As  a  result,  the 
problem  became  the  master  of  the 
situation  and  awaited  a  solution. 
Europe  went  abegging  for  a  solu¬ 
tion.  Sad  to  say,  Langland’s  slogan: 
"Bona  Temporalia  in  subordinate  re¬ 
lation  to  Bona  Spiritualia"  was  dis¬ 
regarded.  Protestantism  posited  the 
solution.  But  it  was  only  a  solution 
in  terms  of  Bona  Temporalia.  Con¬ 
sider  the  foundation  and  flowering 
of  Protestantism  and  this  fact  be¬ 
comes  evident.  Whence  did  Luther’s 
power  come  ?  Disregarding  the  theo¬ 
logical  question  entirely,  we  can  see 
that  Luther’s  strength  lay  in  his 
ability  to  be  a  tool  of  the  German 
princes  in  their  endeavor  to  break 
with  Rome  and  establish  independ¬ 
ent  states,  not  only  politically  but  also 
spiritually  independent.  But  as 
Luther  was  a  tool  of  the  princes  so 
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was  the  state  church  to  be  a  tool  of 
the  state.  The  absolute  prince  can 
permit  no  superior  because  the 
prince’s  good,  the  temporal  good, 
must  be  the  good  and  an  end  in 
itself.  Henry  VIII  and  Angelican 
Protestantism  followed  the  same 
course.  First,  the  English  Church 
was  in  schism.  Then,  out  of  eco¬ 
nomic-national  expediency,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  church  was  established. 
Next,  consider  Calvin,  the  perfect 
Protestant  type.  In  him  we  find  the 
perfect  example  of  the  Protestant 
who  solves  the  problem  of  Bona 
Temporalia  in  terms  of  itself.  It  is 
the  man  who  is  a  success  in  the  ma¬ 
terial  world  who  is  the  chosen  of 
God.  And  may  we  not  paraphrase: 
It  is  he  who  regards  Bona  Tempo¬ 
ralia  in  terms  of  itself  who  is  the 
chosen  of  God.  The  Puritans  and 
the  Yankees,  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
Adam  Smith,  are  further  proofs  of 
our  contention.  But  let  us  keep  in 
mind  that  this  is  what  Langland  is 
implicitly  warning  against;  namely, 
the  solution  of  the  problem  in  terms 
of  itself.  All  the  evidence  that  we 
presented  in  the  first  part  of  our 
thesis  tends  to  prove  this;  nor  need 
we  summarize  it  again. 

A  most  startling  proof  of  our  con¬ 
tention  that  the  Catholic  way  is 
Bona  Temporalia  in  terms  of  Bona 
Spiritualia  and  that  the  Protestant 
way  is  Bona  Temporalia  in  terms  of 
itself  is  to  be  found  in  a  comparison 
of  the  ideals  and  goals  of  both  ages. 
Mirabile  dictu  they  are  analogous: 
they  are  somewhat  alike.  We  mean 
this:  both  ages  have  the  same  goals, 
happiness,  security,  peace,  etc.,  but 


the  adjectival  modifier  differentiates 
them.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  ad¬ 
jective  was  "spiritual”;  in  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Age,  "material.”  This  is  no 
flippant  observation,  but  proves  a 
posteriori  that  the  Middle  Ages 
solved  Bona  Temporalia  in  terms  of 
Bona  Spiritualia,  that  the  Protestant 
age  solved  Bona  Temporalia  in  terms 
of  itself.  A  realization  of  the  anal- 
agous  relation  between  the  two  ages 
in  terms  of  their  solutions  of  the 
problem  of  Bona  Temporalia  is  com¬ 
prehended  when  we  compare  some 
of  the  ideals  and  theories  of  these 
ages.  In  Piers  Plowman  the  end  of 
the  pilgrimage  was  attained  only  in 
death;  Bona  Temporalia  were  but 
a  tool.  In  the  Protestant  Age  the 
end  of  the  pilgrimage  lay  in  material 
success;  the  winning  of  the  first  mil¬ 
lion.  In  the  former  age  happiness, 
security  and  peace  awaited  the  good 
in  Heaven.  In  the  Protestant  Age, 
Christ’s  kingdom  was  in  this  world. 
It  will  be  noted  that  Langland  does 
not  present  a  worldly  paradise.  It 
is  a  picture  of  chaos  and  strife.  True, 
it  might  be  said  he  was  presenting 
a  panorama  of  his  time.  Yes,  but 
if  he  were  going  to  solve  Bona  Tem¬ 
poralia  in  terms  of  itself  the  pil¬ 
grimage  would  have  ended  on  earth. 
He  would  have  portrayed  a  worldly 
Utopia.  In  the  former  age  the  ideal 
solution  lay  in  the  full  realization 
of  the  significance  of  the  Fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  individual 
—  that  is  the  human  being  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  society  —  was  firmly  disci¬ 
plined;  the  person  —  that  is  the  hu¬ 
man  being  in  his  dealings  with  God 
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in  Heaven.  In  the  Protestant  Age, 
the  individual  was  free,  the  person 
enslaved.  In  the  latter  age  the  goal 
was  liberalism  based  on  laissez-faire. 
And  to  be  sure,  the  most  revealing 
analagous  contrast,  a  brief  but  al¬ 
most  complete  comparison  of  the 
two  ages,  lies  in  two  quotations,  one 
from  St.  Augustine,  the  other  from 
Adam  Smith,  proving  a  priori  that 
the  Middle  Ages  solved  Bona  Tem- 
poralia  in  terms  of  Bona  Spiritualia, 
the  other  presented  Bona  Temporalia 
in  terms  of  itself;  the  one  is  "Dilige 
Deum  et  fac  quod  vis” ;  the  other  is 
t(  Laissez-faire.”  The  clause,  "Dilige 
Deum”  has  made  the  great  differ¬ 
ence.  Thus  we  cannot  help  but  con¬ 
clude  that  the  Protestant  attempted 
to  accomplish  in  the  temporal  world 
what  the  Catholic  tries  to  attain  in 


the  spiritual  world. 

What  we  have  seen  explicitly  in 
the  above  digression,  Langland  saw 
implicitly.  We  realize  this  not  only 
from  the  way  he  posited  his  solu¬ 
tion  but  also  from  his  appeal  to  Holy 
Mother  Church,  to  tradition,  to  unity, 
and  from  his  numerous  warnings. 
Langland  saw  profoundly,  though 
implicitly,  what  was  going  to  happen 
and  he  appealed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Church  to  reform  her  body  before 
it  would  be  too  late.  He  saw  the 
ethical  side  of  life  getting  out  of 
hand  and  foresaw  that  if  the  prob¬ 
lem  were  not  solved,  the  ethical  way, 
and  not  the  contemplative  way, 
would  reign  supreme.  Thus  we 
justly  conclude  that  Langland  saw 
not  only  the  advent  of  Protestantism, 
but  also  its  form  and  insufficiency. 


Childrens  '^Hospital 

I  have  seen  the  blushing  April  dance 
For  crooked  boys  with  quiet,  curly  heads, 

And  watched  her  softly  laugh  and  shyly  glance 
At  chalk-white  rows  of  tragic,  silent  beds. 

And  April’s  charming  manner  I  have  known 
To  melt  the  grief  of  winter  pain  away; 

To  lift  the  mind  from  slowly  mending  bone 
And  send  it  chasing  headlong  out  to  play. 

And  I  remembered  then  another  odd 
Familiar  thing,  when  one,  to  be  relieved 
From  withered  limb,  could  search  the  streets  for  God, 
And  be  made  whole  because  he  had  believed. 

But  here  was  proof  for  me:  when  April  came 
And  as  if  remembering,  cured  the  lame. 
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T>  'JP  ^ 

XV  ESPLENDENT  rays  of  a  fiery 
June  sun  streamed  in  through  the 
squinted  windows  of  St.  Thomas 
More  Auditorium  and  created  a 
stifling  heat  for  the  Bishop,  digni¬ 
taries,  the  graduating  class  and  all 
seated  therein.  The  College  Rector, 
Father  Naed,  gray  haired,  with  a 
stern,  rubescent  face,  was  bidding 
farewell  to  the  graduates.  Though 
usually  a  fiery  orator,  this  occasion 
warranted  somberness  and  tears,  and 
he  was  nicely  achieving  this  effect 
despite  the  torridness. 

The  St.  Thomas  More  Auditorium, 
though  gratifying  to  the  eye,  seemed 
hardly  a  worthy  memorial  to  its 
patron.  Its  architecture  lacked  a  cer¬ 
tain  truth  and  gave  sparkling  testi- 
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mony  to  the  carenothingness  of  its 
designers.  It  was  the  mimicry  of  a 
Medieval  Cathedral,  constructed 
with  the  careless  efficiency  and  fran- 
,  tic  speed  of  our  industrial  century. 

\/Kzt,  a  thousand  odd  people  were 
*w  sweltering  beneath  its  high, 
arched  ceiling,  and  one  of  them, 
Blaise  Henry,  knew  well  the  untruth 
in  the  structure  of  this  St.  Thomas 
More  Memorial. 

I 

Not  unlike  the  others  graduating, 
Blaise,  too,  had  eyes  blustering  with 
tears,  and  was'  trying  vainly  to  re¬ 
strain  these  tears  from  trickling 
down  his  sweaty  cheeks  onto  his 
rented  gown.  He  hated  to  be  tearful 
for  he  cared  little  for  the  lush  of  sen¬ 
timentality,  yet  he  wondered  if  tears 
would  ever  be  more  justifiable  than 
in  the  present  circumstance.  His  col¬ 
lege  days,  many  of  his  fellows,  his 
most  cherished  teachers,  would  now 
become  memories.  From  now  on  he 
must  face  the  world.  But  what  did 
face  the  world  mean  to  him? 
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Blaise,  though  his  scholastic  grade 
was  slightly  above  normal,  never  ap¬ 
peared  brilliant.  He  possessed,  how¬ 
ever,  one  of  those  rare  minds,  ideal¬ 
istic,  humanitarian,  cultured,  gener¬ 
ous  and  wholesome.  It  was  a  mind 
that  could  not  endure  inhumanities 
and  injustices  without  being  dis¬ 
turbed.  It  was  a  mind  that  had  no 
other  alternative  than  truth;  and  for 
that  mind,  the  evils  that  filled  the 
world,  Materialistic  Industrialism, 
Anarchism,  Communism  contained 
no  truth. 

The  joyous  days  that  would  now 
come  to  an  end  had  been  spent  in  an 
attempt  to  realize,  to  use  the  current 
jargon,  "What  ails  the  world.” 
Blaise  had  long  realized  that  we 
could  not  hope  for  a  perfect  world 
because  we  were  not  perfect  in  our 
nature.  But  we  could  seek  a  reason¬ 
able  one.  The  present  one  was  not. 
God  had  given  man  plenty.  Plenty 
should  insure  man  security.  Still, 
man  had  not  security.  Disputes,  wars 
and  depressions  would  testify  to  that. 
Therefore,  the  system  of  the  society 
in  which  man  lived  must  be  weak. 
This  weakness  could  be  nothing  else 
than  machine  industrialism,  for  that 
was'  the  system  on  which  this  society 
based  itself. 

As  he  perched  on  the  edge  of  his 
plush-cushioned  auditorium  chair, 
these  thoughts  became  like  mole¬ 
cules  in  his  heated  mind.  They  began 
to  bother  him.  He  was  well  aware 
how  the  spirit  of  the  world  which 
he  would  meet  contradicted  the  ra¬ 
tional  and  the  ideal.  He  discerned 
that  he  would  have  to  avoid  the  in¬ 
sipidness  of  materialism  if  he  wished 


to  avoid  social  blindness  and  main¬ 
tain  his  common  sense.  He  saw  the 
need  of  a  justice  to  combat  the  de¬ 
structive  forces  of  Communism,  Van¬ 
dalism  and  Arnachism.  But  what 
what  this  justice?  The  Church  ad¬ 
ministered  to  the  souls;  but  did  it 
offer  solution  to  the  economical  prob¬ 
lems  ?  Or  was  this  the  duty  of  man 
himself?  Blaise  would  see. 

Then  came  thoughts  of  his  fam¬ 
ily,  and  the  girl  he  would  love.  How 
would  they  react  if  he  repudiated  an 
industrial  society  ?  What  would  they 
think  if  he  declared  that  Industrial¬ 
ism  enslaved  the  teeming  masses  of 
the  poor  ?  Would  his  family  believe 
him  ?  Would  the  young  girl  he 
would  wish  to  make  his  wife  con¬ 
sent  to  share  in  his  beliefs  and  in 
whatever  sacrifices  his  beliefs  en¬ 
tailed  ? 

But  what  do  the  principles  that 
a  man  cherishes  and  encases'  within 
the  folds  of  his  heart  matter,  if  he 
yields  to  any  temptation?  He,  too, 
becomes  like  the  machine,  for  in  a 
sense  a  man  without  ideals  or  prin¬ 
ciples  is  a  machine.  For  rational 
creatures  have  ideals.  There  exists', 
however,  no  rationality  in  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Blaise  understood  that  he  must 
not  surrender  to  the  pettiness  of  mod¬ 
ernism,  no  matter  the  cost,  if  he  were 
to  have  any  hand  in  perpetuating 
truth. 

Father  Naed  had  now  ended  his 
epic  valedictory  in  a  whispered 
blessing  so  sincere  that  it  could 
come  from  no  other  organ  than  the 
heart.  All  arose  in  thunderous  ap¬ 
plause,  and  the  Bishop  and  the  other 
dignitaries,  led  by  Father  Naed,  left 
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the  hall  through  the  midst  of  them 
all.  The  graduates  followed.  Blaise 
was  ready.  He  stiffened  and  stood 
erect.  His  throat  became  arid  and 
dry,  his  feeling  heavy.  Beyond  the 
tall  portals  of  St.  Thomas  More’s 
Auditorium  a  disintegrating  society 
awaited  him. 

II 

The  Henry  family  was  beautiful 
and  unusual  for  the  times.  Blaise 
numbered  one  among  nine.  The 
mother  of  the  nine,  Annah  Henry, 
had  made  it  her  purpose,  as  do  all 
good  and  virtuous  women,  to  de¬ 
vote  herself  to  rearing  her  children 
in  the  light  of  God  and  in  the  Faith 
of  Christ.  The  bearing  of  this  won¬ 
derful  family  had  left  her  stout,  but 
that  tender  olive  complexion,  her 
radiant  smile,  and  her  youthful  coun¬ 
tenance,  had  never  changed.  An¬ 
thony  Henry,  whom  she  always' 
called  father,  would  testify  to  that. 

Anthony,  a  man  of  his  age,  had 
worked  hard  and  thrived  on  little 
during  his  early  years  to  build  up  a 
business  that  would  bring  comfort¬ 
able  support  to  his  family.  He  per¬ 
formed  his  duties  well,  for  though 
the  Henrys  did  not  know  every  com¬ 
fort,  they  never  knew  extreme  pov¬ 
erty. 

Anthony  and  Annah  were  a  man 
and  wife,  who  would  keep  to  the 
last,  with  an  inpenetrable  tenacity, 
their  conjugal  vows. 

Young  Blaise  had  an  extraordinary 
resemblance  to  his  father.  His 
father,  however,  was  much  more 
handsome  than  he.  Blaise  had  woolly 
dark  hair,  with  clear  blue  eyes.  It 
was  rather  a  striking  combination, 


set  above  a  stony  face  of  sharp  fea¬ 
tures.  He  was  slight  of  build,  wiry 
and  normally  tall. 

Though  Blaise  had  always  dis¬ 
played  a  distaste  for  the  ways  of  the 
money-mad  world,  Anthony  and 
Annah  were  justified  in  being 
shocked  when  Blaise  spurned  a  lucra¬ 
tive  offer  to  work  his  way  up  in 
Uncle  Charlie’s  Green  Creek  Ma¬ 
chine  Mill.  They  had  thought  that 
the  idealism  that  he  had  raved  about 
and  asserted  in  his  college  maga¬ 
zine  and  in  his  college  dormitories 
was  merely  a  phase  that  would  pass 
with  his  interest  in  the  magazine  and 
the  dormitory.  But  in  such  a  strong 
person  as  Blaise,  it  would  not  be  a 
phase  and  it  could  not  pass'.  Only 
cowards  lose  their  strength.  In 
Blaise  there  existed  no  cowardice. 

Ill 

Every  family  has  a  room  where 
all  of  its  members  gather  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  The  rich  or  comfortable  call 
it  a  study,  for  the  poor  it  may  be 
the  kitchen.  In  Blaise’s  home  they 
named  it  the  den.  There  was  the 
father’s  chair,  mother’s  chair,  the 
couch,  the  radio,  the  bookshelves,  the 
soft  rug,  the  white  ceiling  and  all 
else  peculiar  to  such  a  room. 

On  this  evening  Blaise,  his  mother 
and  father  were  assembled  there. 
Anthony,  peering  over  with  profound 
intent  the  financial  page  of  the  jour¬ 
nal,  crouched  deep  in  his  easy  chair 
enjoying  the  biting  flavor  of  his  Vir¬ 
ginia  Weed  tobacco.  Mother  seated 
herself  across  from  him  and  busied 
her  brain  with  a  cross-word  puzzle. 
Blaise  sat  alone  on  the  long  couch 
quietly  pondering  over  the  little 
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brown  book  he  held  between  his 
moist  palms.  Anthony  broke  the  si¬ 
lence.  "I  see  Charlie’s  stock  has 
jumped  another  two  points  today, 
Mother.”  He  paused,  then  added 
with  a  forced  chuckle  while  peering 
from  the  corner  of  his  eye  toward 
the  long  couch,  "that  should  interest 
Blaise.”  A  brief  stillness  followed. 
Annah  puckered  her  lips  and  looked 
with  more  strain  than  ever  at  the 
cross-word  puzzle.  Then  her  lips 
parted  in  uneasiness. 

"It  is  a  downright  shame  to  think 
that  a  boy,  especially  with  your  edu¬ 
cation,  Blaise,  should  refuse  such  a 
fine  job.  Uncle  Charlie  may  never 
offer  it  to  you  again,”  the  mother 
said. 

Annah  had  a  certain  suave  man¬ 
ner,  cool  and  calm,  much  unlike  An¬ 
thony’s  fiery,  torchlike  one.  He  lived 
the  life  of  a  sane,  practical  business 
man  and  he  had  no  room  in  his  hard¬ 
ened  mind  for  the  folly  of  idealism, 
the  quackery  of  college  professors, 
or  even  the  buffoonery  of  Blaise.  He 
had  convinced  himself  that  Blaise 
would  go  to  work  for  Uncle  Charlie. 
He  would  see  to  that! 

He  bit  his  lips,  looked  at  Blaise 
and  asked,  "What  in  heaven’s  name 
are  you  going  to  do,  my  boy  ?  Don’t 
think  for  a  moment  that  I  intend  to 
support  you  through  life.” 

Annah  quickly  intervened.  Her 
love  as  a  mother,  and  as  a  wife,  was 
too  great  to  allow  any  unpleasantness' 
to  come  in  her  home. 

"Anthony!”  she  said,  "Blaise  will 
take  the  job.  His  mind  is  just  a  little 
burdened.  The  strain  of  examina¬ 
tions  and  graduation  have  made  him 


uneasy.  He  needs  a  few  days  of  rest 
to  think  it  over.  Don’t  you,  son?” 

Though  his  face  brightened  with 
filial  geniality,  Blaise’s  head  and 
heart  were  like  torture  chambers.  He 
had  no  doubt  of  his  parents’  sin¬ 
cerity.  They  had  shown  him  every 
loving  care.  They  should  be  grati¬ 
fied.  But  still  he  must  hold  to  his 
principles.  Perhaps  some  day  the 
eyes  of  his  family  might  be  opened 
to  the  prevalent  disorder  of  things. 
They  might  see  that  it  was  far  better 
to  have  good  men  opposing  the  evil 
of  the  bad,  than  having  rich  men 
succoring  the  wealth  of  the  land, 
thereby  taking  the  needs  of  the  poor 
.  .  .  and  yet  his  family  might  never 
understand,  especially  if  he  yielded 
now. 

Blaise  also  understood  well  that 
not  to  yield  could  mean  but  one 
thing.  He  would  have  to  part  with 
his  family  .  .  .  the  family  he  loved 
so  deeply.  ...  If  he  remained, 
he  realized  that  he  could  be  no 
comfort  to  his  parents  unless  he 
accepted  the  position  at  Green 
Creek.  But  Green  Creek  was  an  in¬ 
dustrial  machine  mill.  He  had  re¬ 
solved  to  avoid  Industrialism  at  any 
cost  and  any  cost  meant  even  the 
great  joy  of  living  with  his  family. 

He  rose  and  walked  towards  his' 
mother,  bent  down  and  took  her 
hand  and  whispered,  "Thanks, 
Mother,  you  have  been  wonderful! 
But  there’s  no  need  for  all  this 
bother.  We’ve  been  through  it  be¬ 
fore.” 

He  straightened  and  put  his  hands 
in  his  pockets.  He  returned  to  the 
couch  and  sat  down  and  took  one 
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of  the  green  pillows  covering  it.  He 
put  the  pillow  on  his  knees  and  rested 
his  elbows  on  it.  His  jaws  sunk  into 
his  hands. 

Then  he  spoke:  "Mother,  Dad, — 
I’m  leaving  tomorrow,”  he  said. 

He  had  chance  to  say  no  more, 
for  Anthony,  attempting  to  smother 
the  torch  within  himself,  burst  into 
laughter. 

"How  long  do  you  think  principles 
will  afford  bread  and  butter.  You’ll 
be  back  in  a  week.” 

But  Annah  had  a  much  deeper 
insight  than  this.  She  knew  intu¬ 
itively  that  Blaise  had  meant  what 
he  had  said.  It  would  be  a  painful 
loss,  but  she  must  bear  with  it. 

"What  will  you  do?”  she  queried. 

"I  don’t  exactly  know,”  answered 
Blaise,  "but  if  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst  I  can  always  make  enough  to 
live  on  by  my  writing.”  He  rose 
from  the  couch  and  added  softly, 
"I  think  I’ll  go  to  bed  now.  I’m  a 
little  sleepy.”  He  walked  with  a 
heavy  step  towards  the  door  and  then 
turned  and  spoke  his  usual  "Good 
night,  Mother!”  .  .  .  "In  the  morning, 
Dad.” 

Anthony  could  no  longer  read  the 
financial  news.  He  tossed  the  paper 
aside  and  got  up. 

"Where  are  you  going,  dear?” 
asked  Annah,  putting  aside  her 
puzzle. 

"The  Lord  knows,”  he  answered. 
"I  need  some  fresh  air.” 

Annah  put  out  the  light  and  fol¬ 
lowed  her  husband  into  the  hall. 

IV 

The  Henrys  had  always  resided  in 


the  heart  of  the  city,  until  recently, 
when  Anthony  had  bought  a  home 
in  the  suburbs.  It  was  this  nearness 
to  the  city  that  gave  Blaise  a  love  for 
restless  people.  These  people  were 
his  neighbors.  Actually,  however, 
the  city  supported  the  many  things 
he  opposed:  the  rich  man  basking 
in  his  rich  economy  and  the  poor 
man  aiming  at  and  hoping  to  gain 
the  rich  man’s  state  of  leisure.  But 
the  state  of  being  a  rich  man  was 
not  intrinsically  evil,  nor  the  poor 
man  always  virtuous.  Both  men  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  born  in  a  society  that 
seemed  to  turn  its  back  on  Christ: 
a  society  where  labor  had  not  the 
respect  of  a  sacred  activity,  but  was 
a  thing  to  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible,  and  a  society  where  riches 
had  no  moral  responsibilities. 

Even  if  the  city  did  take  the  shape 
of  a  distorted  diabolical  ogre  un¬ 
leashing  enticement  and  temptation 
to  drunkardness,  sin  and  lust,  at  the 
same  time  it  took  the  shape  of  a  gen¬ 
erous,  beautiful  maiden  offering  edu¬ 
cation  and  culture,  hospitals  and  li¬ 
braries,  and  churches  for  the  admin¬ 
istering  of  Sacraments  and  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  It  only  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  city  was  the  testing 
and  proving  grounds  of  Com¬ 
munism,  Facism,  and  Socialism. 
These  treacherous  movements  should 
be  reduced  to  the  empty  void  from 
which  they  came.  They  annoyed 
Blaise  beyond  all  measure.  He  hated 
to  see  his  neighbors'  being  slowly 
engulfed  by  the  tide  of  unrealism. 
He  would  go  to  the  city  and  write 
against  all  false  prophets.  In  this 
way  he  might  help  in  stemming  the 
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doctrines  of  hatred.  He  might  help 
the  people  he  loved. 

V 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  summer 
months  had  set  the  stage  on  which 
Blaise  separated  from  his  family. 
In  the  winter  the  frigidness  and 
piercing  cold  did  not  find  him 
inured  and  hardened  to  privations. 
Blaise  had  not  the  success  with  his 
writings  that  he  had  expected.  He 
wrote  a  few  articles  on  the  dangers 
and  causes  of  Anarchy.  The  Catholic 
papers  seemed  to  like  them,  but  did 
not  accept  any  of  them.  The  other 
papers  said  that  he  had  too  much 
profundity,  obscurity  and  no  appeal. 
He  then  turned  to  magazine  writing 
in  hopes  that  he  would  be  recognized 
in  that  field,  but  to  no  avail.  The 
great  editors  of  the  national  week¬ 
lies  passed  him  up  as  a  crank. 

Blaise,  therefore,  had  been  forced 
to  move  from  the  dingy  garret  he 
occupied  on  Copps  Hill  to  the  open 
air  of  Public  Park.  He  cared  little 
about  having  to  sleep  under  the  vast 
heavenly  tent  on  clear,  dry  nights, 
but  invariably  rain  came,  and  with  it 
the  dread  misery  of  insomnia.  Also 
his  stomach  had  begun  to  gnaw  of 
late.  He  pawned  or  sold  nearly  every 
valuable  thing  that  he  had  owned, 
save  his  rosary.  The  poverty  of  his 
situation  was  fast  becoming  serious. 
The  city  seemed  to  take  everything 
and  give  nothing. 

He  had  found  no  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  living  with  his  pen.  This 
grieved  him  because  the  pen  was  not 
only  his  occupation  but  his  love.  In 
fact,  writing  was  one  of  the  few 
arts  that  clearly  worked  ever  in  the 


direct  spiritual  medium  of  thought 
and  expression.  No  matter  how 
great  the  inventive  genius  of  man 
he  could  never  create  a  functional 
brain.  And  it  requires  that  to  write. 

Blaise  sincerely  believed  in  the 
Catholic  philosophy  of  labor.  Labor 
was  an  activity  that  God  decreed 
sacred  before  the  fall  of  man  and 
afterwards  commanded.  This  not 
only  included  physical,  but  also  in¬ 
tellectual  labor.  Pope  Pius  XI  had 
recently  declared,  in  one  of  his  en- 
cy elides,  that  "man  is  made  to  labor 
as  the  bird  to  fly.”  Blaise  thought 
this  affected  very  few  in  the  modern 
world,  for  Capitalistic  Industrialism, 
which  advocated  labor-saving  and 
leisure-making  devices,  continued  to 
gain  a  greater  hold  on  society. 

Aristotle  once  said  that  man  was 
happiest  when  he  lived  according  to 
his  nature.  But  if  so,  what  was  the 
nature  of  man?  The  nature  of  man 
consisted  of  his  essential  character 
or  constitution:  body  and  soul.  But 
the  Creator  of  man  gave  him  these 
essential  characters  with  which  to 
labor.  Therefore  the  nature  of  man 
is  to  labor  with  body  and  soul. 

Consequently,  if  man  lived  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  with  which  his 
Creator  endowed  him,  wouldn’t  it 
be  reasonable  to  assume  that  he  could 
know  the  fullest  natural  happiness 
on  earth?  Yet  the  existence  of  such 
social  forms  as  Communism,  Nazi- 
ism  and  Bolshevism  proved  that  the 
society  of  man  was  in  a  chaos.  But 
chaos  is  the  antithesis  of  a  unified 
society  working  for  a  common  end. 
This  common  end  is  the  happiness 
which  man  today  does  not  possess. 
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Therefore  again  Blaise  reasoned, 
from  these  external  manifestations 
of  evil,  that  man  lived  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  nature. 

The  evil  of  bad  doctrines  instilled 
hatred,  greed  and  selfishness  into 
the  hearts  of  men.  Anti-Christian 
propaganda,  lust  for  power,  mass 
party  murders  had  proved  that. 
Hatred,  greed,  and  selfishness  were 
foul  sins.  After  sin  on  sin  the  con¬ 
science  of  man  became  demoralized. 
Demoralization  was  akin  to  confu¬ 
sion.  Confusion  was  the  saddened 
state  of  the  world  today. 

The  most  sensible  way  to  prevent 
an  evil  would  be  to  go  to  the  roots 
of  it.  But  what  were  the  roots  of 
Communism?  They  were  the  dis¬ 
satisfactions  among  men.  Such  dis¬ 
satisfactions  must  have  grown  from 
some  internal  contradiction.  But 
why  should  men  be  dissatisfied  ?  Be¬ 
cause  they  refused  to  heed  the  Natu¬ 
ral  Law,  authored  by  God,  and  did 
not  live  according  to  their  nature. 

Thus  Blaise  concluded  that  man 
lived  not  as  he  should.  But  came 
the  thought,  in  what  state  can  man 
live  and  labor  most  rationally  and 
naturally  as  God  intended  him  to? 
Blaise  looked  to  tradition.  When 
men  lived  before  the  abrupt  birth 
of  machine  Industrialism,  what  was 
their  social  structure  ?  How  did  they 
maintain  the  economical  security  and 
please  God  at  the  same  time?  Did 
they  live  according  to  their  nature 
and  as  God  commanded  ?  The  Middle 
Ages  best  exemplified  the  way  in 
which  man  lived  before  Industrial¬ 
ism,  because  these  ages  were  unde¬ 
filed  by  machines  and  man  could  re¬ 


joice  in  the  fullness  of  labor. 

The  Middle  Ages  based  themselves 
economically  on  the  trade  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  feudal  manor  and  the  city 
state.  The  greatest  majority  of  the 
population  lived  on  the  feudal  manor 
and  engaged  in  agriculture,  while  a 
few  men,  shoemakers,  blacksmiths, 
furniture  makers,  etc.,  lived  in  the 
city.  In  this  way  there  existed  no 
surplus  of  either  agricultural  or  in¬ 
dustrial  goods,  for  the  farmer  grew 
only  what  he  needed,  and  the  trades¬ 
men  made  only  what  was  required. 
In  the  full,  independent  use  of  their 
skills  and  trades  these  men  of  labor 
exercised  their  full  nature. 

Today,  because  of  the  large  mar¬ 
kets,  machines  had  to  supplant  the 
craftsmen.  There  was  no  room  for 
the  medieval  worker  in  the  modern 
city.  Therefore  tradition  left  no  other 
alternative  but  agriculture.  To  en¬ 
gage  ih  agriculture,  without  the  use 
of  machines,  meant  incessant  labor. 
But  didn’t  God  command  such? 
Therefore  Blaise  decided  that  this 
must  be  the  highest  type  of  life.  In 
reality  it  would  demand  physical  and 
intellectual  expenditure,  but  he  was 
ready  for  it  after  his  trials. 

There  still  existed,  in  his  mind, 
many  practical  objections  to  the 
farms  question.  Hadn’t  there  been 
more  failures  than  successes  in  farm¬ 
ing  in  recent  years  ? 

Blaise  could  see  beyond  this.  His 
wisdom  told  him  there  must  be  a 
cause.  These  poor  beings  that  once 
thrived  so  prosperously  on  what  they 
grew  and  raised  had  become  one  with 
the  principles  of  materialistic  capi¬ 
talism  and  turned  their  backs  on  tra- 
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dition.  Without  the  traditional  sys¬ 
tem  of  crop  rotation,  planting  cycles, 
planning  the  future,  a  farm  cannot 
survive.  The  vital  element  in  the 
soil  demands  that.  These  people  had 
parted  from  traditionalism  and  grad¬ 
ually  their  land  lost  its  fertility.  They 
also  ignored  the  insurance  of  security 
for  themselves,  and  surrendered  their 
produce  for  the  crisp  folding  cur¬ 
rency. 

But  a  man  who  begins  to  operate 
a  farm  with  tradition  as  his  guide, 
requires  a  little  money.  The  first  few 
years  will  bring  in  scanty  crops,  for 
the  land  will  need  cultivation.  Ani¬ 
mals  will  have  to  be  purchased.  And 
what  about  a  wife  ?  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  a  young  woman  to 
whom  such  a  hard,  rugged  life  on  a 
farm  would  appeal.  Yet  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  any  sound  economical  state 
lies  in  establishing  such  a  farm  fam- 
ily. 

It  was  no  certainty  to  him,  but 
didn’t  some  one  mention  Catholic 
Commune  Farms  at  one  time  ? 
Wouldn’t  community  farming  solve 


the  problem  ?  In  a  Catholic  Commu¬ 
nity,  Communism,  Materialism,  An¬ 
archism  ^nd  the  rest  of  the  vicious 
circles  would  not  be  tolerated  nor 
desired. 

VI 

A  tall,  thick-set  man  walked  slowly 
down  the  gravelled  country  road.  In 
the  distance,  silhouetted  by  the  gold¬ 
en  light  of  the  fading  sun,  there 
stood  a  few  plain  white  buildings, 
one  of  which  had  a  high  steeple, 
supporting  a  huge  cross.  A  few  cows 
could  be  seen  in  a  distant  pasture. 
Groups  of  little  chickens  followed 
their  mothers  in  the  front  of  the  barn 
nearby.  A  man  in  heavy  overalls  and 
a  light  sweatshirt  came  forward  to 
meet  the  thick-set  man  and  clasped 
his  hand.  Then  the  thick-set  man 
spoke. 

"My  name  is  Blaise  Henry.  I’d 
like  to  help  you  with  your  farming.” 

The  man  in  the  sweatshirt  smil¬ 
ingly  replied,  "I’m  Father  Thomas, 
the  Chaplain  here.  You  are  very  wel¬ 
come.” 


THE  DREAM 

By  WILLIAM  E.  RYAN 


H  E  lay  on  his  back  in  bed  and 
gazed  into  the  dark,  thinking.  The 
day  had  been  a  bad  day  for  him. 
Everything  had  gone  wrong.  He  had 
a  bad  taste  in  his  mouth  from  ciga¬ 
rettes  when  he  got  up  that  morn¬ 
ing  and  his  coffee  had  been  too  hot. 
Little  things,  little  irking  things. 
Then  that  stupid  fool  who  had  ridi¬ 
culed  him  for  having  his  lesson  un¬ 
prepared.  He  thought  of  showing 
them  all,  showing  them  that  he  was 
a  big  guy  and  not  stupid.  He  vi¬ 
sioned  glorious  pictures  of  himself 
tackling  the  bank  robbers  before  an 
admiring  crowd,  saving  the  drown¬ 
ing  baby  from  the  canal,  getting  the 
hero’s  medal  before  an  admiring 
nation  and  always  the  people  he 
knew  standing  in  the  background, 
eaten  up  by  a  burning  envy. 

"Ah,  the  stupid  fools!”  he  mut¬ 
tered  bitterly,  as  he  turned  to  his 
side  and  tried  to  sleep. 

His  whole  mind  was  filled  with 
little  bitter  thoughts.  It  hadn’t  been 
just  that  day.  It  had  been  growing 
on  him  for  a  long  time.  He  couldn’t 
remember  a  time  when  he  hadn’t 
wanted  to  show  them  all. 

"They’re  all  empty,  shallow,  rot¬ 
ten  hypocrites.  The  whole  world  is 
full  of  hypocrites.  Smiles  and  the 
twisting  knife.  Laughter  that  is 
ridicule.  Insincerity.  Arghh,  slime 
life.” 

He  sank  into  slumber  with  a  black 
feeling  of  cutting  at  leering  faces 


with  a  broadsword. 

Then  from  nowhere  came  the 
dream. 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  looked 
around.  He  was  on  a  hill  in  a  large 
green  forest.  Far  off  to  the  horizon 
stretched  the  trees  in  waves  of  green. 
There  was  a  light  breeze  moving 
through  the  trees  and  the  odor  of 
pines  came  to  him.  The  sun  was 
warm  and  the  sky  was  blue  and  a 
crow  flapped  lazily  by  below  him, 
cawing  to  the  echoes.  He  smiled  and 
was  filled  with  a  feeling  of  peace. 

A  gray  squirrel  poked  its  head 
around  the  big  tree  on  top  of  the 
hill  and  looked  at  him  with  ques¬ 
tioning  brown  eyes.  He  grinned  at 
it  and  gave  a  low  whistle.  It  moved 
around  the  tree  in  quick  movements, 
stopping  to  look  at  him  after  each 
dart.  He  whistled  again  and  the 
squirrel  came  to  the  ground  and 
began  to  bury  a  nut  at  his  feet,  en¬ 
tirely  unafraid.  Other  animals  began 
to  show  themselves  and  go  about 
their  all  important  business,  ob¬ 
livious  of  the  man  who  stood  in  their 
world.  He  saw  all  this  and  felt 
happy,  grinning  and  smiling  like  a 
child. 

He  seemed  to  remain  in  this 
peaceful  world  for  many  days.  They 
went  by  quickly  in  a  haze,  but  they 
were  happy  and  he  often  played  with 
the  little  animals  and  they  brought 
him  silly  little  gifts,  like  twigs  and 
moss  and  butternuts.  He  would 
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laugh  at  their  trusting,  hopeful  eyes 
and  be  filled  with  a  love  of  them. 

Then  one  day  he  found  himself 
looking  out  over  the  green  forest 
to  the  horizon.  He  sat  for  many 
more  days,  gazing  out  at  the  far 
forest  and  keeping  very  quiet.  The 
animals  stopped  coming  to  him  be¬ 
cause  he  was  so  quiet.  There  was 
something  out  there  somewhere  that 
he  wanted  to  find  and  he  was  filled 
with  a  burning  desire  to  go  out 
there,  plunge  out  there,  run  out 
there. 

One  day,  when  he  was  sitting  all 
alone,  his  little  friend,  the  squirrel, 
came  and  looked  at  him  from  behind 
a  stump.  He  sat  looking  at  the  squir¬ 
rel’s  brown  eyes  for  a  moment,  then 
said  in  a  harsh  voice, 

"Come  here!” 

The  squirrel  began  to  recede  be¬ 
hind  the  stump. 

"Come  here!”  he  cried  savagely, 
leaping  to  his  feet  and  running  at 
the  stump.  He  flung  a  stick  after 
the  scattering  footsteps  and  rushed 
down  the  hill  into  the  green  forest. 

He  pushed  through  bushes  and 
undergrowth  in  the  blindness  of  his 
rage,  crushing  the  bushes  beneath  his 
feet  and  smashing  the  branches  that 
brushed  against  him.  He  drove  on 
like  this,  blindly,  for  hours.  He  must 
get  there.  He  must  drive  on.  It  was 
ahead.  It  was  the  thing  he  wanted. 
It,  It,  It.  He  was  filled  with  a  sav- 
age  joy  that  he  had  never  known 
before  and  he  shouted  to  the  silent 
trees  in  hysterical  ecstacy. 

But  soon  he  grew  tired  and  weary. 
It  was  far  ahead  and  he  must  rest. 


Tomorrow  he  would  get  there.  To¬ 
morrow  would  be  the  fulfillment. 
Tomorrow,  yes,  tomorrow;  but  now 
he  must  rest.  He  lay  down  and  slept 
an  uneasy,  fitful  sleep. 

The  next  day  he  drove  on  again. 
Again  he  was  filled  with  a  savage 
strength.  Again  he  knew  he  would 
reach  It.  Again  he  shouted  to  the 
silent  trees.  And  again  he  became 
weary  and  lay  down  to  sleep,  know¬ 
ing  that  he  would  get  there  tomor¬ 
row. 

And  again  a  tomorrow. 

So  he  drove  on,  on  and  on,  for 
many  days,  filled  with  the  all  en¬ 
gulfing  rage  and  power  for  It,  crash¬ 
ing  through  bushes,  wading  through 
streams,  striding  over  hills,  forging 
blindly  ahead,  oblivious  of  all 
around  him.  On,  and  on,  and  on. 

But  the  ever  disappointing  tomor¬ 
rows  began  to  sow  the  seeds  of  un¬ 
easiness  in  him,  yet  still  he  drove  on. 

But  the  seeds  grew,  swelled,  burst, 
and  the  horrible  Doubt  flung  him 
thrashing  to  the  ground. 

Doubt,  the  horror  of  doubt, 
gnawed  at  his  soul  and  tore  protest¬ 
ing  cries  from  his  throat. 

"It  is  ahead.  There  is  an  It.  There 
is  a  something  ahead.  I  know!  I 
know!” 

But  is  it?  Is  there?  Or  is  there 
nothing  but  eternal,  unfulfilled  to¬ 
morrows  ?  Nothing  but  the  ever 
wandering  unfulfillment  ? 

But  no!  No!  No!  No!  And  he 
would  fling  himself  away,  away 
from  where  he  was,  away  to  a  new 
here,  and  then  furiously  away  from 
the  new  here,  the  empty  new  here, 
to  another  here. 
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And  so  he  wandered  ever  onward, 
sobbing  hysterically  and  beating  at 
the  silent  trees,  to  new  trees,  new 
streams,  new  hills,  all  so  monoto¬ 
nous  in  their  same  difference. 

Then,  one  day,  lying  crushed  and 
almost  broken  on  the  ground,  he 
realized  that  there  was  some  for¬ 
gotten  thing  that  would  lead  him 
out  of  his  misery,  some  small  for¬ 
gotten  thing,  some  simple  thing  that 
was  the  answer.  Some  small  for¬ 
gotten  word  would  deliver  him  if 
he  could  but  remember  it  and  shout 
it. 

So  he  wandered  again,  but  this 
time  in  search  of  the  word.  Again 
he  wandered  through  the  forest 
searching  under  stones,  on  the  bark 
of  trees,  in  the  rush  of  streams,  in 
the  howl  of  wind,  in  the  damp  of 
moss,  in  the  green  of  trees,  and  al¬ 
ways  it  was  almost  there,  always  it 
was  a  step  ahead,  always  it  was  close 
yet  not  close  enough  to  grasp. 


And  so  he  went  for  a  long  time,  a 
time  filled  with  new  savage  searches 
and  mad  plunges  when  it  would  be 
completely  lost,  and  with  new  quiet 
seekings  when  it  would  seem  so  very 
close. 

One  day,  when  he  was  more 
lonely,  more  frustrated,  more  hysteri¬ 
cal  than  ever  before,  he  turned  his 
frenzied  face  to  the  sky  and  shouted, 

"Tell  me,  tell  me.  What  is  the 
word?” 

And  there  he  saw  it,  there  he  saw 
the  word  written  across  the  sky  in 
letters  of  fire  where  he  had  never 
looked  before. 

He  awoke  from  the  dream,  tremb¬ 
ling  and  sweating,  and  sat  up  in  his 
bed.  He  fumbled  with  trembling 
hands  for  a  cigarette,  lit  it,  and  sat 
staring  into  the  darkness.  Suddenly 
he  flung  himself  face  downward  on 
the  bed  and  sobbed, 

"O  my  God,  dear  God,  never, 
never  let  me  forget  You  again!” 


^3he  (pilgrims 

Like  Pilgrims  to  the  Sacred  Place  we  tend 
Along  life’s  path — a  road  none  can  repeat — 

Each  burdened  with  a  mission  to  complete 
Whose  sweet  reward  awaits  at  Journey’s  End. 

Some,  falling  by  the  way,  are  cold  and  numb 
As  scatttered  stones  within  a  mountain  stream; 

The  Grace  of  Christ  flows  by  them  like  a  dream 
Who  lie  unaided,  pitiful  and  dumb. 

But  we  who  go  with  God  can  shine  our  light 
As  brightly  as  the  skies  our  stars  adorn; 

Along  the  vale  of  earth — our  souls’  dark  night — 
Together  we  march  to  greet  the  promised  morn. 

Far  better  to  have  never  been,  I  say, 

Than  live  and  throw  our  quest  of  bliss  away. 

— Edward  Doherty 
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MIKE 

In  the  past  few  years,  Boston  College  has  had  just  about  everything  in  the 
football  line.  For  thrilling,  last-minute  touchdowns,  we  have  seen  half-back 
O’Rourke  step  back,  and  cool  as  ice,  throw  a  strike  into  the  end-zone;  for  abso¬ 
lute  brilliance  in  play  diagnosis,  we  have  watched  end  Goodreault  drift  lazily  back, 
then  like  a  whip  snap  through  the  interference  and  spill  the  ball  carrier;  and  even 
for  color  we  have  had  the  mountainous  Gladchuck,  whistling,  clapping,  and  making 
funny  noises  as  he  came  out  of  the  huddle  to  get  down  over  the  ball. 

We  were  sure  there  was  nothing  left  to  be  seen;  that  the  bag-full  of  tricks 
was  at  last  emptied,  that  the  dog  had  finally  had.  its  day.  We  were  positive  two 
years  ago  that  Boston  College  had  come  to  its  end  of  football  giants. 

We  never  figured  on  Mike  Holovak. 

Yet  now,  he  who  holds  a  place  on  every  All-American  team,  is  to  us  the 
greatest  of  them  all.  In  every  sense  of  the  word  he  is  great.  The  newspapers  have 
given  him  all  the  football  superlatives.  He  is  hard,  fast,  powerful,  steady,  and  al¬ 
ways  clean.  But  we  add  the  one  word  that!  makes  all  of  these  significant:  he  is 
gentle. 

Mike  is  great  because  somewhere  within  his  huge,  lion-strong  frame  lies  the 
lamb.  He  is  great  because  he  played  his  best  game  in  the  face  of  an  overwhelming 
and  ignominious  defeat.  He  is  great  because  after  that  game  he  was  able  to  smile 
back  at  the  delirium  going  on  in  the  wrong  stands,  then  walk  quietly  to  the  locker 
room,  and  unseen,  cry  his  heart  out.  Mike  Holovak,  the  football  king,  the  giant 
among  men,  the  block  of  Gothic,  built  no  false  defenses  for  the  defeat.  Rather, 
he  wept  as  a  child  would  weep  at  the  loss  of  something  beautiful  and  very  precious. 

That  afternoon  Mike  thought  he  had  betrayed  Boston  College.  We  know  now 
that  if  such  a  betrayal  lies  in  defeat,  then  one  defeat  is  greater  than  all  the  vic¬ 
tories  any  team  could  ever  amass.  On  that  day,  more  than  any  other,  Mike  travel¬ 
led  the  true,  bitter  road  to  greatness. 

And  so  to  the  Navy  we  give  him.  He,  to  whom  Boston  College  means  every¬ 
thing,  will  some  day  mean  as  much  to  Boston  College.  We  are  proud  that  one  of 
such  superior  abilities  on  the  football  field  can  surpass  all  others  in  humility  away 
from  it. 

And  of  Miss  Edith  Casavant,  his  very  lovely  girl  from  Natick,  we  make  a  re¬ 
quest:  for  if  she  knows,  as  we  do,  the  shyness,  and  modesty,  and  great  gentility 
hidden  beneath  his  rough  exterior,  if  she  is  aware  of  these  deep,  strange  wonderful 
things,  then  would  she  summon  from  her  own  heart  the  great  womanly  love  that 
must  brood  somewhere  deep  within,  and  please  .  .  .  please  .  .  . 

Give  it  to  Mike. 
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FREDDY 


We  think  it  is  odd  that  Freddy  Naumetz  and  Mike  Holovak  should  come  to¬ 
gether  in  the  same  school,  and  in  the  same  class.  It  is  even  more  strange  that  they 
should  be  on  the  same  football  team.  The  similarity  between  the  two  is  startling. 
Both  heartily  deny  the  thesis  that  all  football  players  are  purely  muscle-men.  For, 
although  both  undeniably  know  what  a  football  is,  neither  is  composed  of  muscle 
alone.  Both  are  gentlemen.  Both  are  modest,  and  both  give  back  an  extremely 
favorable  reflection  of  Catholic  culture. 

It  is  odd,  we  say,  that  two  such  people  should  move  within  the  same  narrow 
spheres.  It  is  not  odd  that  they  should  split  the  captaincy  of  the  one  team.  There 
could  be  no  other  possible  solution. 

Freddy  came  to  us  four  years  ago  as  an  unknown.  He  was  a  direct  product  of 
Newburyport  High,  and  arrived  without  the  prep-school  fanfare  of  so  many  of 
his  teammates.  He  worked  hard  for  every  inch  he  made — and  it  is  quite  evident 
now  that  he  has  made  every  inch  he  worked  for. 

We  remember  three  years  ago,  the  Sophomore  end  who  opened  the  second 
half  of  the  Center  game.  On  the  kick-off  he  raced  down,  ducked  the  interference, 
and  hurled  himself  at  the  ball  carrier.  He  hit  with  such  terrific  force  that  both 
he  and  the  man  he  tackled  had  to  be  carried  from  the  field.  Freddy  cracked  his 
shoulder  bone.  The  Center  quarterback  suffered  a  concussion. 

That  same  night  Freddy,  who  could  get  around  with  difficulty,  visited  at  St. 
Elizabeth’s  Hospital  and  talked  for  an  hour  with  the  man  he  had  tackled.  His 
mind  would  not  rest  easy  until  he  had  made  some  sort  of  apology. 

That  was  Freddy’s  initial  bow  to  varsity  competition.  It  is  typical  of  every¬ 
thing  he  has  done  since  then.  His  football  career  has  always  been  haunted  by  the 
spectre  of  injury.  Junior  year  he  played  with  a  broken  thumb;  he  also  wore  a 
specially  constructed  helmet  to  prevent  further  head  injuries.  In  Senior  he  was 
threatened  all  year  with  the  grippe,  and  started  the  Holy  Cross  game  with  a  de¬ 
veloping  case  of  pneumonia.  Yet  despite  these  major  setbacks,  he  was  always 
the  leader.  His  greatness  lies  not  only  in  his  magnificent  exhibition  on  the  field, 
but  more  in  the  indomitable  spirit  of  loyalty  in  his  heart. 

Freddy  is  now  a  member  of  the  Commander  Shea  Squadron  in  the  Naval  Air 
Corps.  He  is  also  engaged  to  be  married.  Both,  in  a  sense,  are  typical  of  Fred 
Naumetz.  The  first  because  it  demonstrates  his  desire  to  imitate  the  great  war- 
tradition  of  Boston  Collegq  as  established  by  John  J.  Shea,  Class  of  1918.  And 
the  second,  because  the  girl  he  will  some  day  marry,  Miss  Eleanor  Jacobs,  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  sort  of  person  you  would  expect  Freddy  to  choose. 

Need  we  say  more? 
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FOR  THE 
DAYS  OF 
OUR  YOUTH 

B  Y 

William  F.  Fitzgerald 

T*  HIS  is  one  man’s  sad-sweet  series 
of  reminiscences.  You  may  join  him 
as  his  Rosemarys  flow  along.  They 
start  way  back  in  1939,  A.D.  Do 
you  remember  entrance  exams,  orien¬ 
tation  and  registration  period  ? 
Father  Long  and  his  handsome  bear¬ 
ing,  his  brilliant  efficiency  ?  Did 
you  have  an  auto  in  those  glorious 
days  of  gas,  or  did  you  take  the 
dizzy  Lake  Street  Limited  ?  .  .  . 
What  about  the  night  game  with 
Saint  Joseph’s  at  Alumni  Field,  with 
the  moon  hanging  high  over  the 
Heights  as  you  went  back  home 
down  the  hill  with  the  first  feeling 
of  real  college  spirit  and  you  felt 
yourself  a  part  of  B.  C.  ?  Remember 
the  thrill  when  you  first  sang  "Hail 
Alma  Mater”  in  a  loud  unison?  .  .  . 
Latin  texts  and  the  mob  in  the  lunch 
room.  You  ate  alone  your  peanut- 


orange  .  .  .  "Are  those  all  the  books 
there  are  in  the  library?  Wonder 
what  there  is  down  stairs  in  the  stack 
rooms.  I’d  like  to  take  the  elevator 
down  (that’s  an  oxymoron)  some 
day,  and  see  for  myself.” 

Coach  Frank  Leahy  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  How  can  Charlie  O’Rourke 
be  a  star  footballer?  He’s  only  a 
sliver  of  a  lad,  so  pale  and  slight 
.  .  .  The  nightmare  of  the  Florida 
game  .  .  .  The  rally  at  Alumni  Field 
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.  .  .  Mike  Holovak  a  star  against 
Auburn.  And  what  a  safety  man 
O’Rourke  is!  .  .  .  Sunny  Saturday 
Freshman  game  with  the  Cross,  and 
a  glimpse  of  Grigas  and  Bezemes 
.  .  .  "South  of  the  Border”  and  "Blue 
Orchids”  on  the  Hit  Parade  .  .  . 
"Taming  of  the  Shrew”  at  the  Rep¬ 
ertory,  roaring  at  Leo  Murphy  as 
Kate.  Had  a  nice  lass  as  a  com¬ 
panion  who  made  you  feel  proud 
she  enjoyed  the  show  so  much  .  .  . 
The  Frosh  retreat  with  all  kinds  of 
resolutions  to  keep  away  from  sin 
.  .  .  An  Under- th e-Tower  Social  in 
December  and  you  show  your  class 
the  one  and  only  .  .  .  Your  first  Cross 
game  with  Cignetti  plowing  for  the 
first  points.  Schwotzer  a  great  guard 
and  leader.  O’Rourke  again,  and 
Ananis.  The  great  All-American  Gene 
Goodreault  cutting  them  down.  The 
rifle  arm  of  the  Cross’  Ronnie  Cahill 
and  the  grand  ovation  he  got  on 
leaving  the  game  .  .  .You  think  this 
traditional  rivalry  is  sure  the  stuff. 

Christmas  came  quickly  and  the 
plugging  for  the  Latin  and  Math 
mid-years  .  .  .  The  Clemson  game 
with  Charlie  Timmons  and  lanky 
Banks  McFadden.  Alex  Lukachik’s 
three  point  lead  lost,  and  handsome 
Dick  Harrison’s  futile  leap  for  that 
just-too-far  forward  .  . .  The  Garden 
and  the  K.  of  C.  and  B.  A.  A.  meets 
.  .  .  The  Arena  and  the  great  hockey 
team  we  had  with  Chaisson,  Du- 
mond,  Pryor,  et  al.,  and  your  feet 
cold  ...  You  wondered  about  the 
time  you’d  take  in  the  Philomatheia 
Ball,  splendid  in  tie  and  tails  .  .  . 
Trips  with  the  Glee  Club.  Regis, 
and  you  were  actually  cut  in  on  at 


the  dance  after  the  concert  .  .  .  Did 
you  know  that  Cambridge  organized 
the  first  B.  C.  Club  ?  .  .  .  The  Hockey 
Team,  the  best  in  the  country,  and 
you  felt  they  could  give  the  Bruins 
a  go  .  .  .  Dear  Jack  Ryder  and  his 
patient  wisdom  as  he  stood  in  the 
snow  around  the  board  track  .  .  . 
Freddie  Maguire,  former  big-lea¬ 
guer,  made  coach  of  the  Nine  .  .  . 
Snow  sifted  silently  down  on  the 
Heights,  and  you  were  late  for  class, 
blaming  the  El  .  .  .You  shoveled 
snow  for  the  city  ...  A  date  was 
much  more  fun  in  the  snow  .  .  . 
You  caught  on  to  the  Sodality,  and 
got  a  Mary  Medal  which  you’ve 
worn  ever  since  .  .  .  The  girl  friend 
loved  your  Mary  Medal,  and  you 
took  the  hint  and  bought  one  for 
her  .  .  .  Did  you  join  the  French, 
Italian  or  Spanish  Academies  ?  If 
you  did  you  were  in  for  a  beneficent 
banquet  with  all  kinds  of  fun  and 
surprises  .  .  .  The  Dean’s  list  in 
February  rekindled  your  desire  to 
really  get  on  the  ball.  The  folks 
would  love  you  on  the  Dean’s  list, 
and  the  girl  friend  would  be  so 
proud  .  .  .  Do  you  remember  Connie 


Private  William  Fitzgerald  is  now 
training  with  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  at 
Paris  Island.  His  postcard  asks  us  to 
send  him  several  copies  of  the  Stylus.  He 
says  there  is  a  branch  of  Catholic  Boston 
in  his  camp — and  would  we  please  for¬ 
ward  the  Stylus  to  him?  We  would,  and 
with  pleasure.  Moreso  because  the  Ma¬ 
rines  are  represented  in  its  pages.  From 
the  Halls  of  Boston  College  to  the  Shores 
of  Tripoli  might  well  become  an  apt  ex¬ 
pression  these  days. 
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Pappas  in  "Brother  Orchid"?  .  .  . 
A  skiing  week-end  and  you  hied  to 
the  hills  of  New  Hampshire  for  two 
glad,  glorious  days,  with  all  the 
world  before  you  on  the  crest  of  an 
immaculate,  unsullied,  white  slope. 
Hot  chocolate  and  a  fireplace  in  a 
cozy  Inn,  with  a  Victrola  and  Artie 
Shaw’s  "Begin  the  Beguine"  and 
somebody  clog  dancing  in  ski  shoes 
.  .  .  Spring  seeps  in  and  the  Field 
looks  lush  and  luxurious  .  .  .  Holy 
Week  with  its  hushed,  consoling  sad¬ 
ness  .  .  .  Easter  with  its  young  glory 
.  .  .  Spring  football  practice  .  .  . 
Kindly  Father  Collins  .  .  .  Baseball 
games,  and  another  chance  to  see  the 
Maroon  and  Gold  in  action.  You 
stay  around  afternoons  to  see  them, 
and  hope  the  guy  who  gave  you  a 
ride  home  would  want  to  stay,  too 
.  .  .  How  Green  Was  My  Valley ,  a 
best  seller  .  .  .  The  magic  that  is 
May  brought  the  Circus  to  the 
Garden  and  crews  working  out  on 
the  Charles  .  .  .  Have  you  ever 
walked  along  the  Charles  at  night 
with  the  sharp,  shadowy  shapes  of 
the  buildings  and  trees  and  bridges 
seen  through  the  dusk,  your  hand 
twined  with  the  hand  of  one  whose 
eyes  twinkled  as  do  the  stars  that 
shine  down  on  the  silently-flowing 
stream?  You  haven’t!  .  .  .  The  Louis 
XIV  ballroom  at  the  Somerset  for 
the  Prom,  and  you  hoped  the  corsage 
matched  her  gown  .  .  .  Josef  Haller, 
Polish  general  in  five  wars,  spoke 
a  stirring  speech.  War  seemed  far 
away.  "Coming  events  cast  their 
shadows."  .  ..  The  Stylus  chosen 
among  the  top-four  college  publica¬ 
tions  in  the  country  .  . .  The  scramble 


for  The  Heights  on  Fridays  .  .  . 
Mother’s  Day  on  May  19th,  and  you 
had  the  honor  to  present  your  own 
dear  mother  to  the  boys  and  their 
mothers.  Meeting  many  of  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  who  said,  "He  could  do  it,  if 
he’d  only  study.’’  .  .  .  You  still  called 
the  Scholastics  "Father."  Wasn’t  it 
better  to  be  sure  than  make  a  mis¬ 
take?  You  found  out  that  fourteen 
years  went  into  the  making  of  a 
Jesuit  .  .  .  You  finally  found  out 
what  "A.M.D.G."  meant.  It  meant 
"Ad  Majorem  Dei  Gloriam."  Now 
all  you  had  to  find  out  was  what 
that  meant  .  .  .  Your  argument  for 
demanding  the  family  car  was,  "I 
can’t  take  a  lovely  girl  like  that  on 
a  street  car,  can  I?"  You  couldn’t 
then  ...  You  planned  what  to  do 
in  the  summer — work  at  a  hotel,  or 
in  a  grocery,  or  just  bask  on  a  beach 
and  write  articles  for  the  Stylus 
which  you  never  wrote  .  .  .  When 
your  marks  arrived,  summer  seemed 
more  secure;  or  did  it?  .  .  .  Where 
did  Freshman  year  go?  And  where 
did  the  other  years  go  .  .  .  Adver¬ 
tisement:  "Lost,  in  the  last  decade, 
between  1939  and  1943,  a  string  of 
golden  years  set  with  a  score  of  dia¬ 
mond  months.  No  reward." 

The  outdoor  Mass  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  you  find  yourself  a  Soph¬ 
omore  .  .  .  The  thrill  of  long  fire 
engines  carrying  a  triumphant  squad 
up  to  the  Heights  after  that  terrific 
Tulane  struggle  .  .  .  Indian  sum¬ 
mer  .  .  .  "The  great  aim  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  knowledge,  but  action." 
.  .  .  Commander  Shea  knew  that  .  .  . 
Slowly  you  are  determining  what  you 
will  be  in  life  .  .  .  Oh  well,  no  one 
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is  entirely  useless;  even  the  worst 
of  us  can  serve  as  horrible  examples 
.  .  .  Tag  football,  bull  sessions,  go¬ 
ing  up  to  Regis  or  Lasell  ...  A 
Catholic  College  came  to  mean  a 
group  of  fellows  working  out  a  way 
of  life  that  could  go  to  ultimates, 
and  on  to  Life  Eternal.  God  was  the 
Master  here,  and  good  men  only  His 
agents  .  .  .  The  wisdom  of  men  is 
only  a  drop  in  the  Sea  of  Divine  Rev¬ 
elation  ...  You  were  growing  and 
gaining  .  .  .  Life,  and  the  needs  of 
it,  must  have  a  firm  and  fool-proof 
foundation  or  it  will  turn  to  fallen 
dust;  it  will  fall  in  on  you  and  break 
your  neck,  not  to  mention  your  heart 
.  .  .  It  takes  time  to  develop  ideals, 
habits  of  good  speech,  fine  attitudes, 
proficiency,  social  ease,  unselfishness, 
as  well  as  to  fixate  good  taste  in  man¬ 
ners  and  letters  .  .  .  Did  you  ever 
find  yourself  with  only  a  penny  and 
a  half  dollar  when  the  mission  mite- 
box  was  passed?  The  brave  Mis¬ 
sioned  !  They  are  the  true  lovers  .  .  . 
You  keep  thinking  how  much  Bos¬ 
ton  College  is  a  part  of  Boston.  In 
cold  roast  Boston  the  people  are  so 
superior  and  distant,  and  the  pigeons 
and  squirrels  on  the  Common  are 
so  friendly  you  grow  afraid  of  them 
instead  of  the  usual  vice  versa  .  .  . 
"Boston  is  not  a  city,  it  is  an  attitude 
of  mind.”  .  .  .  "Where’s  your  stub?” 
you  asked  a  Freshman  when  he  in¬ 
quired  about  where  to  get  a  copy  of 
The  Heights  .  .  .  The  dignified, 
sharp  and  clever  humor  of  Father 
Low,  who  once  pitched  for  the  B. 
C.  Nine  ...  A  Halloween  Hop,  and 
ducking  for  apples  and  such  things 
seemed  so  silly  when  you  walked 


about  the  campus  with  your  dream 
while  the  lights  of  undimmed-out 
Boston  were  as  a  lake  of  jewels  at 
your  feet  .  .  .  Idaho  sunk  beyond 
all  salvaging.  Lou  Montgomery  tor¬ 
pedoing  over  the  greensward  .  .  . 
The  cry  for  tickets  to  the  George¬ 
town  game.  We  could  have  sold  a 
hundred  thousand  of  them  if  there 
was  that  room  at  Fenway  Park  .  .  . 
Charlie  P’Rourke  like  a  gray  ghost 
in  the  mist  of  the  last,  long  and 
murky  minutes  .  .  .  Don  Currivan 
and  Holy  Crusaders  .  .  .  The  Sugar 
Bowl  and  Holovak,  Currivan,  Mick¬ 
ey  Connolly,  Naumetz  . .  .  The  South 
Station  and  all  the  people  in  the 
New  World  waiting  in  the  snow 
.  .  .  National  Champions  .  .  . 
"Study,”  said  Cicero,  "is  a  voluntary 
and  vigorous  application  of  the 
mind.”  Study  to  you  was  a  gross  in¬ 
convenience.  But  did  you  not  find 
the  gross  inconvenience  an  unusual 
adventure,  sometimes?  .  .  .  Our  own 
Ted  Marier  and  his  music  courses. 
How  subtle  and  invisible  music  is. 
It’s  like  a  perfume  that  you  sniffed 
once  and  never  came  in  contact  with 
again  until  years  later  and  the  scent 
of  it  brought  back  forgotten  memo¬ 
ries  of  youthful  joys.  Did  you  know 
that  "Moonlight  Cocktail”  was 
adapted  from  Hayden’s  fifth  Piano 
Concerto?  And  "Story  of  a  Starry 
Night”  came  from  a  theme  in  Tchai¬ 
kovsky’s  "Symphonie  Pathetique”? 

.  .  .  We  must  account  for  the  way 
we  spend  the  wealth  of  our  youth. 

Golden  lads  and  lasses  must, 

As  chimney  sweepers,  come  to  dust. 

The  function  of  journalism  is  util¬ 
itarian;  the  function  of  literature  is' 
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cultural.  We  go  to  the  newspapers 
for  facts  if  we  can  get  them  there; 
we  go  to  literature  for  truths.  Per¬ 
manence  is  the  unfailing  test  of  lit¬ 
erature.  The  newspaper  conveys  the 
facts  of  a  day;  the  book  embodies  the 
tidings  of  Eternity  .  .  .  Horace  speaks 
of  aurea  mediocritas.  That  consoled 
us.  His  profanum  vulgus  has  its 
Greek  counterpart  in  the  famous 
"Hoi  Polloi.”  That  means  blokes 
like  me  .  .  .  How  many  times  did 
your  mother  have  to  call  you  in  the 
morning?  She  wondered  how  you 
could  ever  keep  a  job,  or  even  get 
one,  if  you  were  to  be  so  lazy.  The 
happiest  job  in  the  world  for  you 
will  be  found  in  that  field  in  which 
you  will  be  able  to  best  express  your 
real  self,  your  natural  interests  and 
aptitudes,  your  mental  and  physical 
abilities,  your  personality — and  at  the 
same  time  most  efficiently  maintain 
your  station  in  society  .  .  .  "Lord, 
that  I  may  see.”  .  .  .  The  thousands 
of  different  kinds  of  work  may  be 
classified  under  five  headings:  Com¬ 
merce,  Industry,  Agriculture,  Social 
Arts  and  the  Professions  .  .  .  My 
all-world  nomination  for  enjoyable 
reading  is  P.  G.  Wodehouse.  Hilaire 
Belloc  says  he  is  the  only  English 
writer  completely  versed  in  fatuity. 
Oxford  gave  him  an  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Letters.  He’s  still 
writing  .  .  .  The  home  town  "Turkey 
Day”  high  school  football  game. 
The  indifference  over  the  result  was 
a  surprise  to  you.  You  felt  so  su¬ 
perior  .  .  .  Maznicki  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  still  doing  his'  stuff  in  the  Cross 
game.  Ted  Williams’  run,  and  the 
great  Bouley  .  .  .  His  Eminence, 


Cardinal  O’Connell,  seen  at  times 
walking  about  the  campus  with  his 
great,  shaggy  dog. 

Were  you  at  home  on  the  dark 
day  death  fell  in  showers  on  Pearl 
Harbor?  How  that  hour  changed 
the  face  of  the  world  .  .  .  With 
gathering  momentum  we  came  to 
know  accelerated  courses,  new  Math, 
Chemistry,  Physics,  Navigation,  Cal¬ 
isthenics  ...  In  no  time  we  were  in 
the  Reserves  ...  We  found  our¬ 
selves  on  an  ice  flow,  cut  off  from 
all  the  future  we  were  so  sure  of  .  .  . 
We  began  to  grow  too  sad  about  it 
until  someone  reminded  us  that 
trials,  even  the  trials  of  war,  can 
make  "the  growing  gloom  of  love” 
more  mellow  and  grow  into  some¬ 
thing  deeper  after  the  war,  whether 
we  be  then  on  earth  or  in  Heaven. 
...  We  were  thinking  of  the  won¬ 
derful  things  we  could  do  if  we 
could  only  get  rid  of  all  the  things 
that  keep  us  from  getting  started. 
We  were  like  those  people  who 
spend  their  lives  dreaming  of  what 
they  will  do  when  they  wake  up  .  .  . 
Then  boom,  came  the  war  ...  It 
takes  the  good  old  U.  S.  A.  to  get 
you  started  ...  "I  wasted  time,  and 
now  does  time  waste  me.”  Why  did 
I  sell  that  Math  book  ?  .  .  .  Joyce  Kil¬ 
mer  and  Rupert  Brooke  were  two 
soldiers  who  went  off  to  war  and 
didn’t  let  it  kill  their  souls,  though 
it  killed  their  bodies  ...  War  can  be 
our  opportunity.  It  can  be  our  shar¬ 
ing  in  the  Passion  of  Christ  .  .  . 
Good-bye  to  Saint  Mary’s  Chapel . . . 
Vale  to  Doherty  and  Boudreau,  to 
Captains  Holovak  and  Naumetz,  to 
Fiorentino  and  Bouley,  to  All-Amer- 
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ica  Currivan,  to  Furbush  and  Patsy 
Darone,  to  Mangene  and  the  Rocco, 
to  Killelea  and  Lanoue,  to  Lucas  and 
Zissis  and  all  the  B.  C.  team  in  the 
Fordham  game  of  1942,  when  they 
were  the  greatest  football  unit  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  And  Mike 
Holovak  is  the  star  of  stars  .  .  . 
Good-bye  to  candlelight  dinners  and 
knit  ties  and  complimentary  passes 
and  James  Hilton  and  sleeping  until 
three  in  the  afternoon  .  .  .  Adios  to 


Father  McGovern,  whose  great 
heart  made  Confessions  sweet  .  .  . 
Au  revoir  to  Scholastic  Philosophy  in 
its  profound  exposition,  whose  solid 
truth  we  carry  away  ...  to  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Religion  in  its  deep  interpreta¬ 
tion  which  we  more  ardently  now 
know  to  be  our  life,  our  sweetness 
and  our  hope  ...  we  leave  the 
Towers  behind  .  .  .  but  we  take  the 
Blue  with  us  and  the  Red  and  the 
White. 


Silence 

Sing  you  a  song  of  someone  fair 
In  a  stanza  blithe  and  debonair; 

Sing  of  her  winsome  step  beguiling, 

And  eyes  like  day  stars  in  their  smiling. 

I  cannot  sing  of  the  one  I  love, — 

No  place  or  where,  below,  above, 

Do  I  find  a  record  of  her  eyes 

Or  her  step  that  goes  on  the  bright  moonrise. 

Sing  out,  sing  out  whatever  you  will 

Of  the  heart  that  makes  your  heart  stand  still; 

And  sing  you  sweetly,  sing  you  true 

Of  a  face  that  guides  your  dreams  and  you. 

My  lines  with  yours  cannot  compare, — 

You  are  too  blithe  and  debonair; 

Yet  were  it  best  that  my  song  be  dumb 
Till  my  shy,  dear  Maid  and  her  Kingdom  Come. 

— Louis  Diegoli 
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PRAISE  HIM 

By  LOUIS  DIEGOLI 


Far  up  the  brash-bruised  coast  of 
Maine  there  is  a  peninsula,  one  of 
a  legion  of  small  gnarled  fingers  of 
land  which  grasp  at  the  relentless 
sea  with  the  abandon  of  a  drowning 
man.  And  indeed,  that  broken  coast 
is  drowning  —  sinking  slowly  into 
the  uncompromising  fastness  of  the 
deep.  Year  after  month  after  day 
the  sea  sends  in  its  shock-troops  in 
endless  wave  oh  wave  against  dogged 
bank  and  scorning  rock.  The  land 
fights  back,  losing  here,  gaining  there, 
raising  its  ramparts  of  mud  and  sand 
only  to  see  them  eaten  away  in  the 
insatiable  appetite  of  its  adversary. 
And  high  above  it  all,  the  sea-bird 
wheels  and  soars,  and  blends  its  ca¬ 
cophonous  rasp  with  the  murmur 
and  shout  of  its  restless  nest,  the 
ocean. 

In  the  summer,  this  peninsula  of 
which  I  speak  is  a  little  world  of 
"landscapes  plotted  and  pieced,”  of 
dark  forests  and  their  shy  creatures, 
of  lush  grazing  lands  with  their  quiet 
cattle,  of  warm  sun,  and  cool  sea- 
wind.  Everything  is  living,  flushed 
with  life;  there  is  a  smell  of  life  all 
about.  Pine  and  sweetgrass,  barn 
and  bush,  the  very  fallow  earth 
mingle  in  wind-scattered  perfume. 
It  is  indeed  a  land  in  which 

He  fathers-forth  whose  beauty 

is  past  change. 

When  I  was  young,  I  labored  out 
of  play  in  its  hay  fields,  and  the  grass' 


itched  my  skin,  and  the  good  salt 
sweat  poured  from  me,  and  the  sun 
browned  my  straining  back.  I  roamed 
the  damp  woods  with  my  gun,  and 
carved  my  name  and  fine,  initialed 
hearts  into  the  trees.  I  lay  for  hours 
on  end,  hidden,  still,  and  pried  into 
the  private  lives  of  squirrel  and  chip¬ 
munk,  and  bird.  Sometimes  I 
climbed  tall  trees  and  glimpsed  the 
ocean  or  the  mountain  far  away.  And 
when  I  tired  I  made  my  way  to  the 
cold  salt-creek  and  thrilled  to  the 
numbness  it  brought.  And  after¬ 
wards,  I  would  lounge  upon  the 
bank  and  watch  the  sun-starts  play 
on  the  water,  a  gull  fly  high  with  a 
clam  in  its  beak,  drop  it  on  the  rocky 
shore,  and  swoop  to  probe  its  opened 
treasure,  or  a  fish-hawk  hover  mo¬ 
tionless  in  air,  then  plummet  down 
into  the  water  to  wing  away  with  a 
hapless,  silver-squirming  fish  in  its 
sure  talons.  I  was  always  by  myself, 
and  yet  it  seemed  that  there  was 
some  one  there. 

Each  day  offered  new  adventure, 
and  I  was  young;  and  yet  I  liked 
the  nights  the  best.  For  the  cool 
night  winds  brought  a  sensuous 
thrill,  and  the  moonlight  made  the 
gravel  roads  into  vague  pearl  rib¬ 
bons.  Crickets,  like  old  women,  gos¬ 
siped  in  the  grass,  tree  toads  joked, 
and  fireflies  winked  at  one  another 
in  the  dark.  I  often  climbed  the  bald 
hill  near  our  camp  and  lay  back  on 
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a  rocky  bed,  looking  into  the 
heavens.  And  the  stars!  They  hung 
in  great  rich  clusters  of  living  light, 
just  out  of  reach.  The  Milky  Way 
was  the  phosphorescent  wake  of 
some  great,  phantom  ship  sweeping 
through  the  fathomless  depths  of 
space.  And  I  smoked.  And  I  was 
not  alone,  somehow. 

For  the  first  time,  I  began  to 
understand  that  "the  invisible  things 
of  Him,  from  the  creation  of  the 
world,  are  clearly  seen,  being  under¬ 
stood  by  the  things  that  are  made." 
And  it  seems  that  Chesterton  must 
have  had  some  such  thought  in  his 
mind  when  he  said  that,  "The  moon 
is  much  smaller  than  the  sun,  but 
it  is  also  much  nearer  to  us;  and 
being  less  vivid  it  is  more  visible." 

I  can  remember  developing  a 
thesis  on  the  effects  of  a  nearness 
to  nature.  I  thought  this  nearness 
to  be  the  key  to  the  great  faith  of 
the  little  people  of  yesterday  and 
today.  Such  was  the  faith,  and  such 
the  people  that  carried  the  Church 
through  the  invasions  and  desola¬ 
tions  of  what  the  blind  are  pleased 
to  call  the  "Dark  Ages."  Such  the 
faith,  and  such  the  people  that 
pointed  the  lofty  cloud-lost  spires  of 
the  medieval  Cathedrals.  Of  such 
spoke  the  great  man  who  in  his  age 
prayed  that  he  might  trade  all  his 
fame,  his  learning,  his  wealth,  and 
power  for  the  simple  faith  of  an 
ignorant  French  peasant. 

It  is  very  hard  for  a  man  to  be 
close  to  the  land  and  not  be  close 
to  God,  for  the  two  work  hand  in 
hand  every  day.  It  was  the  tendency 


away  from  the  land  as  much  as  any¬ 
thing  else  that  brought  the  world  to 
its  present  pass.  For  "things  near 
us  are  seen  of  the  size  of  life;  things 
at  a  distance  are  diminished  to  the 
size  of  the  understanding.”  It  has  in¬ 
deed  been  well  said  that  "the  whole 
poetry  of  life  consists  in  attaching 
importance  to  sticks  and  stones.” 

Today,  I  walk  the  city’s  ways,  and 
stand  aside  and  watch  hurrying, 
angry  men  and  women  push  through 
crowds  and  elbow  their  way  into 
trains  and  street  cars.  There  are  few 
who  smile;  their  talk  is  nervous'  and 
abrupt,  their  patience  strained.  And 
always  their  eyes  are  on  the  ground 
—  they  see  nothing  that  really  mat¬ 
ters.  And,  oh,  it  is  so  easy  to  be¬ 
come  one  with  them;  it  is  frighten¬ 
ingly  easy  to  become  so  wrapped  up 
in  living  that  we  forget  how  to  live. 
Man  could  well  draw  a  lesson  from 
his  greatest  invention,  the  wheel, 
which  advances  by  going  backwards. 

The  way  God’s  beautiful  indirec¬ 
tion  reacts  upon  the  blinded  people 
of  the  city  and  is  wasted  on  their 
closed  eyes  brings  to  mind  a  verse  of 
the  poet  Bouilhet: 

Tu  n’as  jamais  ete  dans  tes  jours  les  plus 
rares, 

Qu’un  banal  instrument  sous  mon  archet 
vainqueur, 

Et,  comme  un  air  qui  sonne  aux  bois 
creux  des  guitares, 

J’ai  fait  chanter  mon  reve  au  vide  de  ton 
coeur. 

And,  also,  a  bit  of  Chesterton: 

Fearfully  plain  the  flowers  grew, 

Like  the  child’s  book  to  read, 

Or  like  a  friend’s  face  seen  in  a  glass; 

He  looked;  and  there  Our  Lady  was, 
She  stood  and  stroked  the  tall  live  grass 
As  a  man  strokes  his  steed. 
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TP  HIRTY  years  ago  the 
were  just  emerging  from  theii 
odeon  period.  Flora  Finch^na  jdhn. 
Bunny  were  delighting  the' 
their  slapstick,  and  Americ 
to-be  S^eetheai±r--Marv  7Pickf( 
was  begun 

dartings  across  a  jumpim 
In  those  distant  days  no 
cated  people”  would  ever 
entering  a  motion  picture  th< 
without  looking  up  and  do> 
street  several  times'  to  make 
none  of  their  friends  saw 
The  movies  were  gazed  upon1 
skance  as  a  new  and  not  quite 
spectable  amusement.  The  the; 
reigned  supreme.  Ziegfeld  4vas 
launching  his  annual  series  of 
Follies,  the  Shuberts'  were  building 
up  their  enormous  theatre  circuits, 
and  two-a-day  vaudeville  was  pack¬ 
ing  them  in  at  B.  F.  Keith’s  on  W  ash- 
ington  Street.  If  you  were  very  dar¬ 
ing  and  modern  the  play  to  see  was 
The  Easiest  Way  with  Frances  Starr. 

And  the  "Divine  Sarah”  Bernhardt 
was  commencing  her  fifth  farewell 
tour.  The  movies  were  merely  a 
crude  novelty,  an  amusing  sidesliow, 
and  they  would  never  amount  to  he 
anything. 

Fifteen  years  later  the  movies  iVd 
amounted  to  something.  The  tec 
nique  had  greatly  improved  ovef 
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that  of  1913,  and  great  picture  com- 
>anies,  with  theatre  chains  flung 
uoss  the  country,  had  sprung  up  in 
dry,  sun-baked  hinterland  of 
im  California. 

ir  earlier,  thousands  of  movie- 
Iwomen  had  stormed  an  or- 
(n^te^n^al^axkuxon3roadway  to 

~  mSms  of  their 
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Sheik,  Rudolph  Valentino, 
ung  girl  under  forty  was 
her  hair  in  an  imitation  of 
apper  of  flappers,  the  gum- 
ng,  cupid-bow-lipped  Clara 
Gloria  Swanson  and  Pola 
ri  were  having  a  rip-roaring, 
-time  feud  on  the  Paramount  lot, 
1  Swanson,  earning  a  mere  twenty 
thousand  a  week,  had  to  be  pushed 
about  the  studio  in  a  wheel  chair 
because  she  refused  "to  set  foot  in 
the  same  studio  with  that  Negri  crea¬ 
ture.”  Theda  Bara  had  a  Centurion 
whD  walked  before  her  shouting  in 
a  leep,  solemn  voice  to  all  the 
rabfle,  "Make  way  for  Bara!”  Tom 
Mi::  was  the  idol  of  the  kids,  and 
he  lad  a  huge  electric  sign  on  his 
Be'verly  Hills  mansion  spelling  out, 
in  1  otters  ten  feet  high,  "Tom  Mix.” 

I  was  a  gay,  colorful  business  in 
those  days.  Hollywood  was  in  its 
tic,  frantic  adolesence,  and  the 
vies  were  now  vying  with  the 
eatre  in  popularity  and  glamour, 
ompared  to  the  press  agents’  stunts 
of  the  studios,  Anna  Held’s  pub- 
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licity  stuff  was  quite  unspectacular. 

But  the  stage  was  yet  supreme. 
It  was  riding  on  the  crest  of  the 
golden  wave  of  prosperity,  and 
Broadway  experienced  the  most  ter¬ 
rific  boom  in  its  history.  It  was  ten 
years  of  plenty  for  the  American 
Theatre.  An  enormous  flow  of  pro¬ 
ductions  filled  the  theatres  of  the 
country,  and  while  the  quality  of  the 
plays  was  rather  low,  the  musicals 
reached  an  all-time  lavish  excellence. 

But  it  was  over  in  two  years.  The 
theatre  was  knocked  flat  on  its  back 
and  almost  counted  out  by  three  body 
blows  —  the  ’29  crash,  the  surge  for¬ 
ward  of  radio,  and  the  strongest 
blow  of  all,  the  advent  of  the  talk¬ 
ing  picture. 

If  ever  a  year  marked  the  end  of 
one  era  and  the  beginning  of  an¬ 
other  it  was  1929,  the  year  of  the 
crash,  the  year  the  golden  flood 
reached  its  apex  and  broke  over  the 
dam,  sweeping  away  everything  the 
Twenties  had  stood  for.  The  theatre 
suffered  greatly,  for  Wall  Street  mil¬ 
lionaires  had  poured  thousands  of 
dollars  a  year  into  the  Broadway 
producing  marts,  mainly  to  please 
their  little  show  girls.  Now  the  day 
of  the  sugar  daddies,  the  day  of 
Texas  Guinan’s  big-spending  "boo¬ 
bies”  was  over.  And  the  theatre  joined 
the  national  breadline. 

Yes,  of  far  greater  import  to  the 
legitimate  theatre  than  the  start  of 
the  depression  was  the  advent  of  the 
talking  picture.  In  ’29  movie  palaces 
from  Times  Square  to  Hollywood 
and  Vine  were  being  wired  for 
sound.  The  billboards  of  the  nation 
screamed  forth  such  phrases  —  "All- 


Singing,  All-Talking  Picture:  Ari¬ 
zona,  Broadway  Melody,  Hollywood 
Revue,  The  Gold  Diggers  of  Broad¬ 
way "Garbo  talks  in  Anna  Christie. ” 
"Hear  Helen  Kane  sing  Boop-Oop- 
a-Doop.”  "Lawrence Tibbett’s  golden 
voice  sings  in  The  Rogue  Song 

With  a  great  splurge,  talking  pic¬ 
tures  in  one  year  completely  over¬ 
whelmed  the  silents.  The  sound  was 
extraordinarily  crude  and  much  of 
the  dialogue  was  lost  in  a  jangle  of 
noise;  but  it  was  new,  sensational  — 
and  the  movies’  stock  flared  to 
heights  undreamed  of. 

This  was  the  year  that  saw  the 
beginning  of  the  great  migration,  the 
great  trek  across  the  country  to  the 
gold-filled  hills  of  Hollywood.  Ac¬ 
tors,  singers,  dancers,  writers,  mu¬ 
sicians,  directors,  producers  began 
to  pack  their  travel-battered  trunks 
and  leave  the  hitherto  lucrative 
Times  Square  area,  and  head  for 
the  land  of  opportunity  —  Holly¬ 
wood.  The  studios,  flush  with  new 
prosperity,  offered  fabulous  salaries 
to  theatre  people.  Who  was  any¬ 
one  to  turn  up  his  nose  at  swimming 
pools,  mansions  surrounded  by  lush 
gardens  and  palm  trees  swaying  in 
the  everlasting  warm  sun,  orange 
groves,  the  blue  Pacific, — and  $5,000 
a  week! 

By  1933  the  stage  was  stripped 
of  most  of  its  talent,  the  flood  of 
money  from  Wall  Street  dwindled 
to  a  trickle.  The  legitimate  stage 
went  flat.  How  it  survived  the  cold, 
barren  years'  of  the  Twenties  is  a 
minor  miracle.  But  the  stage  did 
survive,  and,  even  in  this  adversity, 
it  grew  stronger  and  more  vigorous. 
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The  floss  and  decay  of  the  Twenties 
had  been  swept  away  and  from  its 
solid  core  it  began  to  grow  again, 
slowly,  surely.  The  quantity  of  stage 
stuff  was  greatly  lessened,  but  the 
quality  improved.  Gradually,  toward 
the  end  of  the  Thirties,  the  tide  be¬ 
gan  ever  so  slowly  to  turn  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Talent  began  to 
seep  back  across  the  country,  back 
to  Broadway.  And  many  expatriates 
returned  to  the  dear,  dear  theatre. 

The  present  war  has  actually  ac¬ 
celerated  the  trend,  and  more  and 
more  picture  people  are  returning  to 
their  first  love.  What  the  future 
holds  it  is  difficult  to  predict,  but 
a  more  even  balance  between  the 
stage  and  pictures  is  likely. 

The  severest  critic  of  the  movies 
can  no  longer  deny  that  at  last  a 
certain  art  form  has  developed  in 
them  after  years  of  evolving.  Tech¬ 
nically,  the  movies  have  reached  per¬ 
fection  with  color  and  sound.  The 
sweep  of  the  camera  is  limitless  in 
its  possibilities,  and  it  has  expanded 
the  scope  of  the  drama  tremendously. 
Instead  of  the  three  walls  and  foot¬ 
lights  of  the  stage,  the  camera  has 
the  whole  world  for  a  set.  It  has 
added  the  close-up  and  the  chase  to 
dramatic  art.  Yet  despite  all  the  tre¬ 
mendous  opportunity  of  the  films, 
despite  the  technical  perfection, 
ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  Holly¬ 
wood  output  is  trash. 

The  reason  for  the  lack  of  worth¬ 
while  things  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
movies  are  intended  for  the  great 
American  Public.  The  movie  com¬ 
panies  think  those  who  support  the 
picture  houses  are  overwhelmingly 


moronic.  These  fans,  the  movie  ex¬ 
perts  say,  have  the  mentality  of  a 
rather  backward  child  of  twelve. 
They  love  Mickey  Rooney,  one  of 
the  most  obnoxious  creatures  to  ever 
mug  his  way  through  some  of  the 
worst  pictures.  The  plots  written  for 
Mickey  Rooney  come  from  the  brains 
of  the  fugitives  from  college  fresh¬ 
man  classes  in  English  composition. 
Lana  Turner,  Rita  Hayworth,  and 
Ann  Sheridan  have  communed  with 
the  muse  of  the  drama,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  thinks  them  the  great  ac¬ 
tresses  of  the  day.  Millions  imagine 
that  Abbott  and  Costello  are  the 
great  American  comedians.  Such 
strange  taste  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand. 

The  movie  fan  revels  in  the  most 
absurd  plots.  And,  oh,  the  endless 
repetition  of  these  plots!  Anyone 
can  tell  in  the  first  three  minutes  of 
a  film  what  the  rest  will  be  about, 
and  how  it  will  end  —  a  happy  end¬ 
ing,  of  course.  The  plots  are  all  the 
same,  through  picture  after  picture — 
the  rising  action,  the  complication, 
the  falling  action,  the  denouement 
ever  the  same.  Pity  the  poor  movie 
reviewer. 

If  one  is  ironical,  tired  or  irritable, 
one  would  call  the  acting  a  diatribe 
on  art.  Close-ups  of  pretty  young 
things,  eyes  brimming  with  tears  — 
that  is  sorrow.  Breast  heaving  — 
that  is  anger  or  any  other  strong 
emotion.  And  a  vacant,  starry-eyed 
expression  well  known  to  those 
familiar  with  cows  —  that  indicates 
love. 

The  "masculine”  leads,  the  pretty 
boys,  must  know  how  to  pout  ex- 
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pertly.  (John  Payne  is  the  current 
number-one  pouter.)  These  lads 
must  know  how  to  smile,  and  show 
their  recapped  teeth  and  dimples.  If 
they  must  be  angry,  then  they  clench 
their  fists,  scowl,  and  draw  their  lips 
into  a  straight  line.  A  good  ability 
at  twisting  one’s  face  into  various 
distortions  is  sufficient  for  character 
acting.  Maybe  all  this  is  too  unkind. 

Although  the  product  of  the  can¬ 
ning  factories  is  pretty  bad,  oc¬ 
casionally  there  are  some  fine  things. 
Every  picture  done  by  the  genius, 
Walt  Disney,  is  a  masterpiece.  The 
two  Orson  Welles’  films,  Citizen 
Kane  and  The  Magnificent  Amber- 
sons;  How  Green  Was  My  Valley , 
sensitive  and  beautiful;  Good-bye 
Mr.  Chips ,  Night  Train  —  all  these 
were  pictures  of  the  highest  merit. 
The  refreshing  Deanna  Durbin  mov¬ 
ies  and  the  Alfred  Hitchcock  thrillers 
are  always  excellent. 

There  are  a  handful  of  good  ac¬ 
tors:  Spencer  Tracy;  Bette  Davis,  a 
natural;  likeable  Clark  Gable;  the 
fragile,  youthful,  Joan  Fontaine. 
Then  there  is  that  exclusively  cine¬ 
matic  lady  genius,  appreciated  far 
more  in  Europe  than  here,  Greta 
Garbo.  She  is  the  best  actress  on  the 
screen  and  sadly  neglected  by  studio 
and  public. 

One  can,  and  rightly  so,  criticize 
the  movies,  deny  that  they  are  art, 
but  they  are  the  easiest  and  cheapest 
form  of  entertainment  we  have. 
When  one  is  tired  or  depressed,  it 
is  pleasant  and  refreshing  to  drop 
into  a  movie  theatre  and  relax,  let¬ 
ting  your  mind  be  led  astray  by  some 
foolish  little  fantasy  up  there  on  the 


screen.  You  must  leave  your  criti¬ 
cal  sense  outside  for  most  pictures, 
and,  if  you  do,  you  can  be  sufficiently 
entertained  for  two  hours.  Any  in¬ 
telligent  person,  after  pondering, 
will  reach  the  conclusion  that  the 
auto  and  the  cigarette  and  the  air¬ 
plane  and  the  movie  are,  do  what  we 
will  about  them,  here  to  stay. 

Roland,  Billie  and  Edward 

jA.  FEW  weeks  ago  Boston  was  for¬ 
tunate  to  have  in  its  midst  three  dis¬ 
tinguished  laugh-makers  with  impor¬ 
tant  names,  star  names  on  the  stage. 
Their  three  names  were  found  mostly 
in  that  lesser  form  of  the  drama,  the 
movies.  The  three  names  in  legiti¬ 
mate  bright  lights  did  very  well  by 
their  reputations.  Their  starring  ve¬ 
hicles  (that  name  always  annoys  us, 
we  keep  thinking  it  is  some  sort  of  a 
thing  on  wheels)  were  hardly  the 
great  American  comedies.  The  per¬ 
sonages  and  plays  we  speak  of 
were  Billie  Burke  in  This  Rock,  Ro¬ 
land  Young  in  Ask  My  Friend  Sandy, 
and  Edward  Everett  Horton  in 
Springtime  for  Henry. 

Really  Mr.  Young,  how  could  you! 
Although  it  was  your  own  fault  for 
getting  into  such  a  show,  we  would 
feel  sorry  for  anyone  in  the  same  re¬ 
grettable  situation.  Ask  My  Friend 
Sandy,  had  a  sensational  run  of  two 
nights  on  Broadway.  So  anything  we 
might  say  would  be  by  way  of  an 
obituary.  The  author  must  have  been 
grossly  misguided  to  think  that  his 
little  brain  child  would  have  a 
chance  in  the  cold,  cruel  world  of  the 
theatre.  It  died  a  quick,  merciful 
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death.  Roland  Young,  that  stum¬ 
bling,  fumbling,  decent-thing-old- 
chap  Englishman  did  what  he  could, 
but  alas,  there  was  little  he  could  do. 

Miss  Billie  Burke  was  scarcely 
more  fortunate  in  her  play,  This 
Rock.  She  has  acted  the  scatterbrain¬ 
ed  matron  in  various  M.G.M.  draw¬ 
ing  room  comedies  and  musicals,  and 
one  can  get  very  weary  of  her  flut¬ 
tering  eyelashes,  high,  squeaky  voice, 
and  waving  hands.  In  the  dear  cin¬ 
ema,  a  little  of  Miss  Burke  goes  a 
long  way;  on  the  stage,  playing  the 
same  type  of  woman  as  in  the  movies, 
she  reveals  herself  as  a  fine  actress. 

This  Rock  is  a  story  of  a  wealthy 
British  family  who  take  a  group  of 
children  from  the  city  slums  to  their 
country  estate  during  the  German  air 
blitz.  The  various  amusing  conflicts 
between  the  upper  and  lower  classes 
could  be  much  better  realized.  The 
nucleus  of  a  good  play  is  there,  but 
it  has  not  been  sufficiently  developed. 
However,  it  is  entertaining  enough 
and  may  be  classed  with  the  plays  in 
the  mildly  diverting  department. 

The  third  and  the  best  of  the  plays 
was  Springtime  for  Henry.  Written 
by  Benn  Levy,  and  produced  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  New  York  about  eleven 
years  ago,  it  wears  its  age  well.  A 
lightweight  thing,  it  tells  one  of 
the  man-about-town  who  turns  to  the 
straight  and  narrow  to  win  the  love 
of  a  "good  woman,"  only  to  find 
late  in  the  play  that  she  is  not  so 
good.  It  is  apparent  why  the  play 
never  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  and  will 
never  be  included  in  the  list  of  the 
ten  best  plays  of  the  modern  theatre. 
But  the  play  can  be  very  funny  if 


handled  by  the  right  people.  And  Ed¬ 
ward  Everett  Horton  is'  definitely  one 
of  these  right  people.  He  is  Spring¬ 
time  for  Henry. 

A  few  years  ago,  before  Edward 
Everett  entered  the  movies,  he  was 
no  one  of  importance,  he  did  not 
matter  much.  But  after  building  him¬ 
self  a  reputation  and  a  following  on 
the  screen,  Mr.  Horton  returned  to 
the  stage,  which  was  no  doubt  his 
first  love,  as  it  is  everyone’s  in  Holly¬ 
wood.  It’s  true,  however,  that  the 
only  stage  many  of  the  Hollywood- 
ers  have  been  on  is  the  one  in  the 
high  school  auditorium  of  a  small 
Midwestern  town  where  they  sang 
in  the  glee  club. 

With  a  name  now,  Horton  took  to 
the  summer  theatres  a  few  years  ago 
for  a  whirl,  probably  to  get  away 
from  the  movies,  for  at  that  time  he 
was  appearing  in  every  second  pic¬ 
ture.  He  chose  a  play  that  would 
not  strain  his'  acting  ability  and  that 
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would  amuse  a  summertime  audi¬ 
ence.  Springtime  for  Henry  was  it. 
To  everyone’s  mild  surprise  he 
scored  a  terrific  hit,  so  great  that  he 
continued  touring  in  Henry  right 
through  the  winter.  In  the  cities  he 
repeated  his  barn  triumphs.  Since 
then  Edward  and  Henry  have  been 
inseparable.  He  has  played  it  up  and 
down  the  country,  and  now  is  going 
back  over  the  territory  again.  This 
is  his  second  Boston  appearance. 

Everytime  Horton  tires  of  Holly¬ 
wood  or  vice  versa,  he  dusts  off 
Springtime  for  Henry  and  goes  flit¬ 


tering  about  the  country,  playing 
here,  there  and  just  about  every¬ 
where.  It  is  a  good  play  for  him — 
snappy  dialogue,  some  very  funny  sit¬ 
uations,  and  moments  galore  for  his 
justly  famous  double-take.  He  romps 
through  the  play  in  gay  good  humor, 
and  is  apparently  as  much  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  whole  thing  as  is  the 
audience. 

When  Henry  reaches  his  fiftieth 
springtime  Edward  Everett  Horton 
will  probably  be  bringing  him  back 
to  Boston  for  his  fifteenth  appear¬ 
ance. 


I 

DOG  ON  THE  PREMISES 

Once  I  owned  a  mongrel  pup 
That  I  called  August,  for  a  month — 

He’d  beg  with  his  front  paws  held  up, — 
He  was  the  cutest,  sawed-off  runth. 

He  suffered  strangely  from  delusion, — 
Until  at  last,  I  well  remember, 

He  rashly  jumped  at  a  mule’s  conclusion, — 
Which  was  the  first  day  of  September. 


II 

OBSERVATION  FROM  THE  GREEK 

Pindaric  odes  are  liked  because 
A  poet  in  them  doesn’t  worry 
About  the  metre  or  the  flaws 
In  his  diverse  itinerary. 

— Edward  Doherty 
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THE  "LITTLE” 
FARMER 

By 

WESTON  M.  JENKS,  Jr. 

1492  -  Columbus  —  America  — 

and  after  Columbus  the  people 
called  Americans.  Filling  rapidly, 
this  wealthy  land,  this  Columbia, 
soon  embraced  a  magnificent  multi¬ 
tude  of  sturdy  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Earlier  America  was  a  huge, 
a  primitive  Times  Square,  for  here 
were  gathered  members  of  all  races, 
creeds,  and  colors,  representatives  of 
each  and  every  social  strata.  Into 
the  relatively  unturned  fields  of  this 
new  land  poured  especially  the  over¬ 
flow  of  a  confused  and  disintegrat¬ 
ing  Europe.  On  that  continent,  na¬ 
tionalism,  like  a  dread  sickness,  was 
succeeding  in  undermining  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  destroying  much  of  the 
good  of  medieval  civilization.  The 
power  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
only  hope  of  salvation,  was  there  be¬ 
ing  broken.  And  with  the  fall  of 
the  power  of  the  Church  was  begun 
the  fatal  decline  from  the  medieval 
synthesis.  Why  did  millions  leave 
Europe  ?  Why  did  they  come  to  prim¬ 
itive  America?  Was  it  not  because 
America,  founded  on  the  word  "lib¬ 
erty,”  was  the  opportune  place  in 
which  to  rebuild?  Out  of  the  great 
diversity  that  came  here  to  live,  let 
us  see  what  happened  to  the  "Catho¬ 


lic  medievalist,”  and  the  effect  this 
had  on  the  agricultural  society  of  the 
United  States.  For  the  question  in¬ 
volves,  in  part,  the  immediate  and 
ultimate  end  of  this  country  that  Co¬ 
lumbus  dared  to  discover. 

The  true  man  of  the  medieval 
period  was  the  Catholic  worker  — 
the  one  who  knew  and  practiced 
some  of  the  best  that  his  age  had 
to  teach.  For  him  God’s  church  was 
the  beginning  and  the  end  —  the 
center  of  life,  and  this  explains  his 
actions  in  the  "new  world,”  America. 
When  he  arrived  on  these  shores  he 
found  that,  to  a  great  extent, 
churches  of  his  faith  had  been  built 
and  were  maintained  only  in  the 
towns  or  cities.  Quite  naturally, 
then,  he  settled  and  remained  close 
by,  seeking  employment  and  plying 
his  trade  within  the  shadow  of  the 
spire  and  the  cross.  It  was  indeed 
a  tragedy  that  those,  who,  under 
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other  circumstances,  could  have  done 
so  much,  were  so  confined  that  their 
learning,  their  culture  was  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  suppressed. 

Here  then,  in  a  nearly  virgin  terri¬ 
tory,  there  was  no  rebirth  of  the 
systems  nor  of  the  forms  of  that 
brilliant  and  inspired  civilization 
that  developed  the  extended  alle¬ 
gory,  the  great  religious  arts,  the 
Gothic,  the  fine  schools  of  higher 
education,  and  the  self-sustaining 
commune.  The  people  in  this  New 
World,  who  made  their  homes  on 
the  land  away  from  the  towns  and 
cities,  did  so  without  the  guidance 
of  any  principle  or  theory.  There 
was  little  or  no  co-operative  thought 
—  each  had  his  own  particular  idea 
if  indeed  he  had  any.  This  accounts 
for  the  degeneration  which  was,  in 
truth,  initiated  by  this  original  dis¬ 
unity. 

Unplanned  and  unordered,  Co¬ 
lonial  America  was  divided  into  nu¬ 
merous  individual  farms,  separated 
rather  than  joined  by  a  few  small 
towns  and  an  occasional  community 
center.  Instead  of  uniting  the  farms, 
the  towns  served  more  to  sectional- 
ize  and  disperse  them.  The  families, 
with  infrequent  exception,  lived 
apart,  acquainted  with  their  neigh¬ 
bors  but  never  really  knowing  them. 
There  was  little  or  no  common  ac¬ 
tion  and,  to  all  purposes,  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  an  ideal.  Under  such  condi¬ 
tions  the  agricultural  background  of 
America  began;  and  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  recognize  its  recent  and  pres¬ 
ent  day  descendant.  The  unhealthi¬ 
ness  of  its  birth  has  apparently  un¬ 
dermined  its  maturity. 


(From  this  point  on,  primarily 
for  the  sake  of  immediacy  and  com¬ 
mon  experience,  I  shall  be  speaking 
of  farming  in  New  England  specifi¬ 
cally.  This  should  not  imply  that 
my  statements  are  not  generally  ap¬ 
plicable  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States,  but  only  that  they  are  very 
particular  to  the  North  East.) 

These  first  farms,  though  to  an 
extent  independently  supporting 
themselves,  soon  showed  marked  evi¬ 
dence  of  falling  even  from  the  rather 
subsidiary  level  on  which  they 
started.  As  the  cities  and  towns 
grew,  it  became  easier  to  purchase 
there  many  of  the  staple  necessities 
which  the  farms  would  otherwise 
have  grown  or  made  themselves. 
This  was  apparent,  at  first,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  non-perishables,  in  ma¬ 
terial  objects,  such  as  furniture, 
lumber,  clothes,  shoes,  pottery,  soap, 
etc.  Later,  the  same  was  observed 
with  respect  to  certain  foods  (eggs, 
potatoes,  corn,  etc.).  With  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Revolution  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  factory  system,  these  prac¬ 
tices  of  buying  and  not  making  farm 
staples  were  made  permanent  and 
exceeded  all  anticipated  boundaries. 

On  the  farms  and  amongst  the 
people  themselves,  the  evidence  of 


This  essay  does  not  attempt  to  answer 
directly  Ronald  Dunfey’s  article  of  last 
issue.  Sandy  Jenks  has  a  better  plan  in 
mind.  He  of  the  exceedingly  long  legs 
has  an  equally  long  ambition:  to  run  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  general  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  land,  and  how  to  get  back  to 
it — the  right  way.  Read  what  he  says  and 
know  how  not  to  run  a  farm. 
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the  breakdown  was  even  more  strik¬ 
ing.  The  old,  well-constructed  build¬ 
ings  were  allowed  to  deteriorate; 
supplies,  and  even  the  very  products 
of  the  farm  itself,  were  used  care¬ 
lessly  and  at  random;  animals  were 
not  cared  for  as  they  ought  to  have 
been.  Because  of  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  houses  and  the  lack  of  cen¬ 
trality,  suspicion,  rivalry,  and,  at 
times,  open  conflict  were  often  preva¬ 
lent.  These  facts  tell  their  own 
story. 

The  unified,  self-sustaining  com¬ 
munity,  motivated  with  one  idea  and 
purpose,  did  not  exist  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  There  was  little  or  no  chance 
for  it  to  evolve  as  time  went  on. 
Solely  by  concordant  action  of  the 
whole  can  the  integral  farm  system 
survive.  An  agricultural,  co-opera¬ 
tive  group,  we  well  know,  can  be 
only  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link. 
Thus  the  sad  result  of  this  erratic, 
disordered  farming  was'  inevitable. 

Witness  today  the  present  state 
of  the  small  New  England  farm 
as  I  have  actually  observed  it.  The 
land  is  undernourished  due  to  im¬ 
proper  fertilization  or  has  reached 
the  point  where  it  is  entirely  depend¬ 
ent  on  synthetics.  Gone  is  the  art 
of  plowing,  and  erosion  is  often 
aided  by  verticle  instead  of  horizon¬ 
tal  furrows  on  a  hillside.  The  build¬ 
ings  are  dilapidated  and  steeped  in 
filth,  rendering  them  unsafe  and  un¬ 
healthy.  Rats  and  other  vermin  are 
plentiful  in  such  places;  while  un¬ 
prepared  manure-heaps  provide 
further  unpleasantness.  The  domes¬ 
tic  animals  are  generally  unclean  and 
improperly  attended  to.  The  condi¬ 


tions  under  which  some  of  our  daily 
milk  supply  is  taken  from  the  cow 
are  definitely  unsanitary.  As  for  the 
exterior  appearance  of  the  farm,  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  all  sorts  of 
machinery  and  equipment  abandoned 
heedlessly  about  the  grounds,  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  child  is  apt 
to  leave  his  toys.  The  character  of 
the  foods  which  are  served  on  the 
farms  themselves  has  also  experi¬ 
enced  a  change.  Store  bread,  store 
butter,  store  milk,  store  cream,  store 
meat,  and  even  store  vegetables  and 
factory  canned  goods  are  to  be  found 
on  the  so-called  best  tables  of  farm¬ 
ers.  The  women  are  no  longer  will¬ 
ing  to  spend  the  necessary  time  in 
the  kitchen,  and  quality  is  forsaken 
for  temporary  convenience.  The  sew¬ 
ing  and  knitting  of  clothes  and  other 
house  linen  is  a  lost  heritage.  Build¬ 
ing  and  fuel  material  are  supplied  by 
lumber  yards  and  coal  and  oil  com¬ 
panies,  while  good  but  forgotten 
boards  are  left  to  rot,  and  dead  wood 
lies  untouched  under  the  trees.  In 
these  surroundings  lives  the  little 
farmer  of  new  England  at  this  very 
moment. 

There  are  exceptions,  of  course, 
and  among  these  are  the  large  com¬ 
mercialized  dairies.  But  we  are 
speaking  of  the  small  farmers  and 
their  problems  who  are  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  and  provide  the  basis,  after  all, 
of  whatever  agricultural  society  we 
have  in  this  part  of  the  country.  By 
recognizing  their  faults  we  can  bet¬ 
ter  work  towards  and  arrive  at  the 
necessary  solution. 

The  theory  is  offered  that  scien¬ 
tism  (which  proposes  that  knowl- 
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edge  flows  from  science  alone)  and 
mechanization,  or  mechanized  farm¬ 
ing,  would  answer  the  problem.  In 
the  face  of  experience  and  logical 
reasoning  this  must  be  denied.  The 
soil,  or,  more  generally,  nature,  is 
incalculable  and  unpredictable  be¬ 
yond  a  certain  point.  Men  are  prone 
to  believe  that  they  can  harness  all 
the  forces  of  nature  and  bend  them 
to  their  own  will.  This  could  be 
partially  true  if  man’s  prime  motive 
was  to  work  with  nature,  for  then 
there  would  be  co-operation  towards 
a  single  end  and  purpose.  But  men 
desire  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
soil  and  enrich  it  beyond  nature’s 
power,  —  for  greater  quantity  in 
the  smallest  possible  space  we  gladly 
sacrifice  quality  and  original  values. 

The  ideal  of  some  men  is  to  con¬ 
struct  man,  animal  and  nature  into 
a  sort  of  machine.  Then,  it  is  said, 
we  shall  reach  our  goal,  which  is  to 
make  more  things  available  to  more 
people  at  less  cost.  These  men  for¬ 
get  that  there  is  a  Maker  and  that 
an  animate  object  cannot  be  con¬ 
trolled  as  an  inanimate  object. 
Neither  man,  animal  life  or  vegeta¬ 
tive  life  functions  with  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  a  machine,  nor  can  they 
be  compelled  to.  Farmers  are  al¬ 
ways  dealing  with  the  property  of 
life  and  its  idiosyncrasies,  and  they 
must  of  necessity  realize  and  act 
on  the  fact  that  the  existence 
and  functioning  of  living  beings 
depend  upon  a  God,  a  Divine 
Master.  Living  beings  may  never  be¬ 
come  automatons. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  soil  of  which 
we  were  speaking  a  moment  ago. 


Since  the  soil  is  the  well  and  source 
of  vegetative  life,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not  there  is  a  capacitance,  a 
limit,  to  its  germinating  powers  and 
to  the  year-to-year  action  of  this  at¬ 
tribute  of  nature.  Man  in  his  struggle 
for  what  he  calls  progress  seems  to 
have  forgotten  this.  He  has  for¬ 
gotten  it  in  regard  to  animals  and 
even  in  regard  to  his  own  person. 

As  for  the  harnessing  of  himself, 
which  man  also  appears  to  be  trying, 
he  will  likewise  fail.  The  machine 
age  denies  a  man’s  individuality  and 
personality  and,  seeking  to  repress 
this,  is  working  contrary  to  Divine 
Law.  Such  repression  contradicts'  the 
nature  of  man  and  the  teaching  of 
God.  Under  such  a  system  as  we 
have  today,  a  man  loses  himself  in 
the  wheel  of  industry  and  becomes  a 
cog  in  the  machine  of  the  world.  It 
is  impossible  for  such  conditions  to 
continue.  Eventually  man  will  real¬ 
ize  his  mistake,  but  probably  not 
until  much  greater  harm  has  been 
done.  Scientism,  which  denies  God, 
and  mechanization,  which  denies  the 
soul  and  the  individual,  are  most 
unsatisfactory  answers  to  our  prob¬ 
lem. 

As  opposed  to  the  medievalist,  or 
even  the  primitive  man,  the  small 
farmer  of  New  England  is  hoplessly 
decadent.  Farm  life  is  no  longer 
rational  —  the  four  causes  have  been 
forgotten.  The  pseudo-society  of 
today  is  producing  human  parasites 
who  are  neither  able  nor  want  to 
work  for  their  own  sustenance  and 
who,  providing  they  are  willing  to 
labor,  consider  this  only  as  a  means 
to  luxury  and  leisure.  Such  people 
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avoid  thinking  things  through  almost 
as  though  they  feared  the  ends  to 
which  thought  must  necessarily  lead 
them.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  cures 
which  we  will  suggest  entail  hard, 
mental  and  physical  work  —  indeed 
that  must  be  a  fundamental  under¬ 
standing.  But  nothing  will  come  of 
nothing  if  man  refuses  to  see  him¬ 
self  and  his  activities  in  a  true  per¬ 
spective.  Believing  in  what  Mon- 
seignor  Fulton  J.  Sheen  calls  "the 
superstition  of  progress,"  the  mod¬ 
ern  man  rushes  onward  with  no 
thought  to  where  he  is  going  or 
where  he  has  come  from.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  a  most  profound  tragedy  when 
such  evils  creep  in  on  the  farms,  for 
this  general  predicament  can  have 
but  one  result  —  inevitable  collapse. 

With  the  economic  balance  of  the 
world  broken,  and  wars  continuing 
the  deterioration  of  society  and  com¬ 
munity  life,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
some  mighty  solution  must  be  had 
at  once.  In  exposing  and  berating 
the  small  farm  situation  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  I  have  chosen  only  one  spot 
on  the  globe  to  illustrate  evils  which 
prevail  in  many  other  places  and 
on  other  continents.  The  function¬ 
alists,  or  better  perhaps,  the  distribu¬ 
tes,  offer  the  following  theory  with 
regard  to  the  path  of  the  future 
world  and  the  possibility  of  a  future 
peace  and  security: 

Briefly,  the  distributist  says  that 
eventually  man  will  be  compelled, 
through  a  lack  of  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  caused  by  continual  and 
ever-intensifying  warfare,  to  aban¬ 
don  half-destroyed  cities  and  homes. 
He  will  be  forced  to  turn  in  only 


one  direction,  the  country.  This  hap¬ 
pened  once  to  Rome,  it  can  con¬ 
ceivably  happen  to  New  York  or 
Boston.  Foreseeing  this  ultimate,  the 
distributist  would  return  to  the 
small  farms  and  there  resurrect  the 
self-sufficient  commune.  (Since  the 
movement  is  almost  peculiar  to  Cath¬ 
olic  bodies  alone,  we  can  rightly 
call  such  communes,  "Catholic- 
Christian  Communities.")  In  such 
places  he  would  lay  the  groundwork 
of  the  future  in  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  theoretical  supposition.  The 
medieval  ideal  would  be  proposed, 
examined,  and  purged  of  its  flaws. 
The  good  that  it  possesses  would  be 
appropriated  and  put  to  use.  In 
actual  practice  and  in  written 
records,  such  as  the  refined  arts, 
would  be  cast  the  foundations'  of  a 
revivified  Christian  civilization. 
Such  is,  briefly,  the  nature  of  the 
functionalist’s  contribution,  which 
holds  that  men  must  by  need,  if  not 
by  correction,  soon  return  to  a  more 
fundamental,  ethical,  and  integrated 
way  of  life.  On  man’s  ability  to  rec¬ 
ognize  these  things,  we  believe,  lies 
the  temporal  fate  of  the  world,  and 
of  America. 

Man  must  soon  return  to  a  series 
of  farm  communities,  each  com¬ 
munity  having  its  substantial  and 
complete  independence,  controlling 
and  making  its  own  co-operation, 
supplying  its  own  material  needs, 
producing  its  own  requisites,  under 
the  shadows  of  its  own  Community 
Hall,  its  own  school,  its  own  church, 
its  own  obedience  to  the  Divine  Law, 
its  own  love  one  for  another  under 
God. 
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CALIX  SANGUINIS 


By  WALTER 

T*  ODAY  I  am  to  die.  No  more 
will  I  see  the  golden  sunrise,  or  listen 
to  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  or 
kneel  as  God  becomes  Man.  For  I 
am  to  die.  For  three  weeks  now  I 
have  slept  in  this  dank  hole;  I  have 
eaten  food  that  is'  mildewed;  I  have 
stared  at  walls  "sweating  to  the 
moisture,  with  fungi  crouching  in  the 
cracks." 

Why  must  I  suffer?  What  have 
I  done  ?  I  am  only  a  poor  peasant  of 
once-happy  Mexico.  What  of  it  if 
I  am  a  Catholic?  (Once,  not  so  long 
ago,  all  Mexico  was  of  the  Faith, 
but  now  the  Cross  is  no  longer  a 
symbol,  it  has  become  a  reality.)  My 
mind  seems  dazed,  for  I  have  not 
seen  the  light  of  day  for  three  weeks. 

I  have  not  seen  the  blooming  trees 
or  the  bustling  cities,  I  have  not 
heard  the  innocent  cries  of  infants 
or  the  thundering  voices  of  agita¬ 
tors;  I  have  seen  nothing  but  this 
cell  and  the  rats  and  the  guard. 

I  remember,  faintly,  the  day  that 
I  was'  brought  here.  They  asked  me 
to  tell  them  where  they  could  find 
the  Padre  or  some  of  the  Eucharis¬ 
tic  Stations.  I  didn’t  answer,  so  I 
am  here.  But  Father  Pro  is  with  me. 
Not  in  body,  no,  but  in  spirit.  I  can 
never  forget  the  day  he  was  shot  — 
murdered,  for  I  "could  find  no  cause 
in  him”  and  neither  could  the  po¬ 
lice,  but  my  Padre  was  a  Catholic, 


J.  MARTIN 

and  all  Catholics  must  be  liquidated. 
So,  he  died.  I  can  remember  him 
very  well.  He  was  short  rather  than 
tall.  His  dark  olive  complexion  and 
his  glistening  hair  betrayed  his  na¬ 
tionality.  His  good  manners  and 
gentle  spirit  were  evidences  of  his 
training,  his  education,  his  extensive 
travels  (or  exiles)  in  many  foreign 
lands.  And  his  soft,  soothing  voice 
could  sway  the  worst  sinner  as  well 
as  the  daily  communicant.  In  a  word, 
he  was  a  real  man.  Ever  since  the 
day  of  his  death,  I  have  been  dis¬ 
tracted  at  Mass  and  Communion,  not 
by  worldly  objects,  but  by  Father  Pro. 
Let  me  see  now  .  .  . 

"Introibo  ad  altare  Dei  ...”  I 
can  see  him  entering  the  Eucharistic 
Station  now,  with  the  look  of  a 
hunted  man  on  his  face  and  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  a  fugitive  in  his  heart.  He 
never  faltered  because  there  was  a 
price  on  his  head,  but  gathered  in¬ 
creased  devotion  to  the  cause  for 
which  he  later  died.  I  can  see  him 
as  he  bent  humbly  before  the 
Hidden  Veil  crying  out  to  the  God 
"Who  giveth  Joy  to  my  youth.”  If 
this  were  Joy,  he  had  his  share  of  it. 
If  slinking  in  the  dark,  and  becom¬ 
ing  a  man  of  a  hundred  faces,  and 
living  the  life  of  a  criminal,  is  Joy, 
Miguel  Pro  was  the  most  joyful  man 
I  have  ever  known. 

One  day,  I  can  remember  clearly 
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(though  my  brain  seems  warped 
from  the  continuous  beatings  of  the 
police),  as  the  Padre  was  singing 
' 'Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo,”  the  State 
Police  were  hammering  on  the  door. 
(They  thought  it  quite  a  joke  that 
he,  who  was  praising  God,  had  to 
escape  through  a  skylight  with  his 
God  in  his  coat.  What  kind  of  God 
wa$  this?) 

And  again,  when  he  was  not  so 
fortunate  to  escape  the  wrath  of  the 
police,  I  remember  that  he  pursuaded 
the  officer  to  let  him  go  free,  after 
he  gave  Communion  to  the  officer’s 
mother. 

Yes,  this  was  my  friend,  Father 
Pro.  He  was  the  nemesis  of  all  po¬ 
lice  in  Mexico,  and  that  accounts  for 
their  unceasing  attempts  to  capture 
him.  Quite  a  feather  in  any  man’s 
cap  to  capture  an  enemy  of  the  State, 
a  man  who  was  to  kill  the  General, 
wasn’t  he?  That  is  what  had  been 
instilled  in  the  warped  minds  of  the 
officers  of  Mexico’s  police. 

His  good  luck  could  not  last  for¬ 
ever,  though,  and  one  day  he  was 
captured  for  the  last  time.  Never 
again  was  he  to  visit  his  sick  brethren, 
or  to  offer  the  Great  Sacrifice,  or 
to  forgive  sins'.  I  remember  vividly 
the  day  he  was  brought  in  to  prison. 
I  was  standing  there  beside  his  cell 
when  he  was  thrown  in.  Looking 
into  his  eyes,  I  saw  the  peace  and 
the  serenity  of  a  man  who  was  at 
peace  with  the  world  although  the 
world  was  at  war  with  him. 

Sitting  in  that  cell,  he  must  have 
gone  back,  in  his  mind’s  eye,  to  the 
days  of  his  earlier  life  —  to  his 


humble  birthplace  in  Guadalupe,  to 
his  novitiate  in  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
to  his  exiles  in  the  United  States,  and 
Nicaragua,  and  Belgium  and  Spain; 
to  the  happy  days  when  he  first  pro¬ 
nounced  the  words,  "Hoc  est  enim 
Corpus  Meum  —  Hie  est  enim  Calix 
Sanguinis  Mei.”  "The  Chalice  of  My 
Blood,”  and  he  drank  of  it  to  the 
last  drop.  And  I,  waiting  here  to  die, 
I  can  drink  of  my  Padre’s  chalice. 

Vividly  can  I  remember  the  day 
that  he  was  brought  out  on  the 
parade  grounds  —  it  was  a  day  of 
great  rejoicing  for  the  ones  in  power, 
for  at  last  their  arch-enemy,  this  man 
who  never  killed  anyone,  but  only 
prayed  that  he  might  lose  his  life 
for  his  brethren,  this  man  who  was 
not  a  Secret  Agent  of  some  foreign 
power  or  some  hostile  political  party 
seeking  to  kill  the  General,  but  only 
a  Secret  Agent  of  the  Crucified, 
bringing  hope  and  comfort  to  the 
despairing,  this  man  was  at  last  to 
die.  And  he  died  bravely,  as  my 
memory  sharply  recalls.  The  details 
seem  hazy  and  disconnected,  but 
some  events  stand  out  as  beacons. 

I  can  see  him  refusing  the  blind¬ 
fold,  and  asking  for  a  few  minutes 
to  pray;  and,  in  those  few  minutes, 
he  must  have  poured  out  his  soul  to 
his  God.  Yes,  this  was  a  gala  oc¬ 
casion  for  the  party  in  power,  and 
newsmen  and  photographers  had 
been  invited  to  witness  the  death  of 
a  traitor  to  "glorious”  Mexico.  And 
only  the  select  members  of  the  mili¬ 
tia  were  picked  to  be  the  firing  squad. 
What  a  brilliant  sight  they  afforded 
the  eager  eyes  of  the  gathering 
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throng.  Standing  there  in  the  sun¬ 
light,  with  their  gold  braid  shining 
and  their  rifles  glistening,  they  were 
marvelous  to  behold,  and  provided  a 
tremendous  contrast  —  this  General 
in  Christ’s  Army,  and  these  Privates 
in  the  army  of  Obregon. 

The  dreaded  moment  came  at  last, 
and  I  can  still  see  my  Padre,  stand¬ 
ing  there,  with  the  warm,  tender 
light  of  day  beaming  down  upon 
his  countenance,  and  his  arms  out¬ 
stretched,  crying  out,  "Long  live 
Christ  the  King.” 

He  slumped  as  the  bullets  struck 
his  heart,  and  died  like  a  hero. 

What  a  lesson  his  death  preached. 
What  a  sermon  in  love  of  fellow- 
man.  For  the  throng  seemed  to  be 
aroused  by  the  spirit  of  this  man. 
They  seemed  to  realize,  beholding 
the  glory  of  his  triumph  in  death, 


that,  when  they  lost  their  Faith,  they 
had  lost  something  precious  and  ter¬ 
ribly  beautiful.  And  those  "who 
came  to  scoff  remained  to  pray.” 

Now,  I  am  to  die,  and  I  only  pray 
that  I  shall  have  the  spirit  of  Father 
Pro  with  me  as  I  refuse  the  blind¬ 
fold,  and  preach  my  sermon  in  ac¬ 
tions  rather  than  words. 

They  are  coming  for  me  now.  I 
can  hear  the  iron  gate  opening. 

"Oh,  God,  grant  that  I  might  die 
as  he  died!  Deo  gratias  that  I  have 
had  his  spirit  to  remind  me  of  my 
duty  to  You.  Yes,  I  am  ready  to  go, 
I  am  ready  —  I,  who  killed  Father 
Pro  —  I  who  was  then  a  Private  in 
the  Army  of  Mexico,  and  a  picked 
member  of  that  firing  squad  —  I  am 
ready!  This  time  I  do  not  spill  of 
the  Calix  Sanguinis  —  I  drink  it.” 


Song  cWithout  clo)ords 

(To  Our  Lord) 

I  cannot  still  delight  that’s  in  my  heart — 
Impetuous  sweet-tumbling  words  spill  over 
For  a  slender  fish,  its  sudden  metal  dart, 

Or  flowered  shining  silk,  or  meadow  clover. 

For  You  no  tumult,  piping,  thin-reed  blowing, 
But  stillness  of  hushed  heart, — eternal,  deep 
As  star-silence, — melodious  as  the  flowing 
Of  hidden  brooks  at  night  in  fragrant  sleep. 

— Rose  Meade 
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SECOND  CURTAIN 

By  RONALD  DUNFEY 


T  HE  door  slams,  is  rattled  in  the 
jamb  to  be  sure  it  is  locked,  and  the 
sound  of  retreating  footsteps  echoes 
down  the  hall.  Outside,  the  crisp 
February  snow  crunches  under  slow 
footsteps  as  a  few  lonely  figures 
make  their  way  slowly  down  the 
drive,  in  the  dusk  of  a  winter  twi¬ 
light.  Another  year  has  passed,  an¬ 
other  volume  has  been  written,  and 
a  strange  era  has  fled  from  the 
swiftly  passing  scene.  The  last  few 
lonely  stragglers  are  departing 
hastily,  with  bated  breath,  striving 
to  catch  those  already  gone.  The 
school-day  world  about  them  scarcely 
misses  them;  their  juniors  on  the 
staff  can  only  faintly  feel  their  ab¬ 
sence  amid  the  eagerness  of  the  new 
task  which  is  theirs;  the  emptiness 
and  longing  is  only  a  secret  ward 
of  their  own  expanding  lives,  a  lone¬ 
liness  which  will  also  steal  away  all 
too  soon. 

Perhaps  all  this  is  too  morbid  and 
sentimental.  Perhaps  too  empty  of 
the  vital  impetuousness’  which  char¬ 
acterized  the  school  of  Dever,  Nolan, 
Murphy,  Ross,  Heath,  Myers  and 
MacKinnon.  Yet  in  its  weakness  it 
cries  out  in  agony,  to  tell  the  world 
of  an  age  that  has  passed,  of  dreams 
that  might  have  been,  and  of  hands 
that  might  have  guided  a  little 
longer  the  faltered  scrawlings  of 
our  pens. 

The  good-byes  of  these  men  them¬ 


selves  can  express  their  feelings;  but 
who’s  to  tell  of  ours?  Who’s  to 
speak  of  the  ashes  one  sees'  about, 
who’s  to  whisper  furtively  of  the 
phantoms  that  haunt  the  silent  office, 
flitting  from  key  to  key,  on  the  bat¬ 
tered  handsets  which  long  for  the 
more  knowing  touch  of  hands  now 
far  away?  Can  any  lilting  song,  or 
lifted  glass,  or  warm-pressed  grip, 
express  the  feeling  at  losing  an  asso¬ 
ciation  which  was  all  too  short?  Yet 
time  is  going  quickly,  and  with  time 
is  fading  rapidly  the  remembrance 
of  what  they  did,  and  what  they 
thought,  and,  above  all,  what  they 
said.  The  inked  and  moldering  page 
will  yet  recall  the  theme  of  their 
pens,  yet  who’s  to  make  a  final  sum¬ 
mation  of  the  words  of  wisdom  and 
folly,  love  and  impatience,  hope  and 
despair?  No  classmate  remains  to 
etch  their  epitaph  on  the  pages  of 
their  foster  child;  instead,  a  paltry 
and  palsied  few  who  can  only  feebly 
attest  the  glimpse  which  was  theirs’ 
of  the  passing  train. 

"Good-bye;  God-be-with-you”  . . . 
Enough  to  bridge  the  gap  of  time 
and  era  and  thought.  Enough  to 
touch  the  responsive  chord  in  hearts 
attuned  to  every  hand  and  heart. 
Enough  to  carry  across  the  void  of 
understanding  which  lies  between 
those  of  a  more  leisurely — and  per¬ 
haps  a  more  thoughtful — era  and 
ourselves  of  the  war-born  age. 
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To  stand  them  all  at  muster  and 
coldly  number  off  the  names  once 
spread  across  this  page  is  but  to 
banter  idly  in  the  empty  hall  and 
call  the  noble  past  to  aquiesce  to 
the  idle  gaze  of  tomorrow.  Their 
names  are  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
knew  them,  their  words  are  exposed 
to  the  empty  eyes  of  those  who  fol¬ 
low,  their  memory  remains  for  their 
sons. 

Good-bye,  frisky  colt  of  a  bright 
life’s  morn,  dreamer  of  dreams, 
rhymer  of  lines,  and  epic  critic  of  a 
technical  age!  May  Gillian  hopes 
enlarge  to  a  broader  field  of  life. 
May  memory’s  morn  be  true  to  the 
promise  that  is  yours. 

Good-bye,  short  connoisseur  of 
vagrant  ham,  lover  of  life  and  all 
it  brings,  and  dodger  of  a  hundred 


fears  that  scarce  exist,  except  in  the 
foolish  land  of  reality.  May  every 
drama  bear  a  line  of  pleasure,  every 
show  a  dream-girl,  and  every  turn 
in  your  road,  a  dogged  hound  of 
scholasticism. 

And  all  the  others,  others  of  a 
hazy  scene,  as  yet  not  clearly  known. 
A  hundred  more  whose  hearts,  if  not 
their  hands,  have  made  this  ''beauty- 
book”  a  book  of  reality.  Hundreds 
of  wrestling  hours  brought  your 
highest  thoughts  before  us;  hun¬ 
dreds  of  grateful  prayers  send  our 
thanks  along  with  you. 

The  curtain  has  fallen,  the  last 
adoring  patron  has  left  the  hall; 
yours  it  is  to  sadly  leave  the  stage, 
for,  gentlemen  .  .  .  the  show  is  con¬ 
tinuous  ! 


III 

SMALL  FRY  MORAL 
A  nickel’s  obscure,  but  a  dollar  sits 
On  its  almighty  perch; 

A  nickel  is  less  than  a  dollar 
I  do  not  need  to  urch; 

But  a  dollar  will  go  to  a  Sunday  show 
When  a  nickel  goes  to  Church. 

IV 

MY  KINGDOM  FOR  .  .  . 

Horses  are  dying, 

So  keep  ’em  frying. 

V 

WIDE-EYED 

One  amazing  fact  in  life’s  parabola  of  puzzlement  has  kept  me  astonished: 
Why  so  many  crooks  in  the  pen,  when  there’s  a  world  of  dignified,  legal 
ways  to  be  dishonest? 

— Edward  Doherty 
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EDITORIALLY 


THE  SONG 

I  HAVE  been  sitting  now  for  one 
hour  in  front  of  my  typewriter 
trying  to  spill  onto  the  clean  white 
page  a  hundred  tumultuous  things. 
But  somewhere  a  dam  won’t  open. 
It  is  holding  back  every  thought  and 
dream  that  circle  slowly  and  end¬ 
lessly  in  the  waters  of  my  mind.  I 
cannot  get  at  them  with  my  type¬ 
writer.  I  cannot  lift  the  floodgates 
and  let  them  rush  out,  glistening,  on¬ 
to  the  printed  page.  For  one  hour  I 
have  tried,  but  the  effort  has  left  me 
tired  and  unwilling.  I  feel  now  that 
it  is  easier  to  keep  such  things  within 
me  and  never  let  them  go.  It  is  easier 
not  to  write.  It  is  easier  to  be  silent. 

Yet  perhaps  if  you  come  in,  and 
climb  with  me  up  to  the  tower  that 
overlooks  the  dam,  perhaps  if  we  go 
there  I  can  point  out  what  lies  be¬ 
hind  the  barrier.  Perhaps,  without 
unlocking  the  gates,  I  can  bring  you 
to  a  point  that  overlooks  my  mind, 
and  there  let  you  scan  the  stretch  of 
heaving  waters  below.  But  before  we 
start,  let  me  warn  you.  There  are 
some  things  you  may  see  that  should 
not  be  mentioned.  The  dark  ex- 
pances  of  water  under  which  lie 
those  deep,  bitter,  half  -  forgotten 
things  are  better  left  unnoticed.  We 
will  not  bring  them  to  the  surface. 
But  come,  there  are  other  things  to 
see.  Hold  my  hand,  and  slowly, 
carefully,  we’ll  go  up  .  .  . 


See  there,  over  in  the  distance,  that 
small  raft  moving  toward  the  hori¬ 
zon  .  .  .  there  is  all  I  remember  of 
childhood.  On  it  you  may  see  those 
far-bright  lovely  things  that  I  pos¬ 
sessed  as  I  grew  up.  My  family  as 
it  was  when  I  was  small.  My  father 
is  young,  and  is  wearing  dark-rim¬ 
med  glasses.  He  is  whistling.  My 
mother  is  standing  erect  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  her  hair  blowing  back  from  her 
forehead.  She  is  holding  a  large, 
measuring  spoon  in  her  hand,  and 
calling  us  in  to  supper.  Her  voice  is 
shrill  and  high,  and  it  calls  each  of 
us  in  turn.  Dickiee.  He  is  my  oldest 
brother  who  always  took  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  getting  us  home  early,  and 
always  did  not.  Buddiee  .  .  .  Mariee. 
My  next  oldest  brother  and  my  tom¬ 
boy  sister  who  always  went  with 
us  on  our  expeditions.  Tommie e . 
There  I  am,  skinny  and  always  dirty, 
running  up  the  hill,  shouting  with 
my  brothers,  Coming,  mother  .  .  . 
coming  .  .  .  coming  .  . . 

Slowly  it  drifts  away  from  me. 
Sometimes  the  wind  blows  it  back, 
and  I  can  see  every  small  detail  of 
those  childhood  days.  But  always  it 
will  drift  out  toward  the  horizon, 
into  the  vast  irrevocable  channels  of 
the  sea.  Other  things  come  with 
sharper  outlines,  and  I  turn  from  the 
dim  raft  to  these  brighter  visions  .  .  . 

Look  on  these  near  things  that 
dance  and  laugh  beneath  us.  These 
are  my  college  years,  my  warm, 
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splendid  years,  my  youthful  years. 
They  are  close,  and  fresh,  and  good 
to  see. 

There  in  that  bobbing  sailboat  is 
my  Freshman  year.  Young  boys  are 
singing,  and  if  you  are  quiet  you  will 
hear  them  trying  out  a  new  song. 
Hail,  Alma  Mater,  and  their  voices 
are  lusty  and  eager.  The  shy  person 
sitting  in  the  stern  has  grown  taller 
and  more  awkward  since  that  time 
he  ran  up  the  street  for  his  supper. 
But  even  yet,  he  is  young.  There  is 
only  one  thing  that  inwardly  marks 
him  as  a  college  man.  He  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  possess  a  love  more  strange 
than  any  he  has  ever  known.  It  is 
a  love  that  now  comes  to  him  through 
the  words  of  a  song.  A  love  that  lies 
half  in  the  sad  loneliness  of  the  mel¬ 
ody,  and  half  in  the  meaning  of  the 
words.  Thy  praise  we  sing.  The 
song  comes  to  him,  and  he  sings  it 
with  the  simplicity  of  a  boy  who 
cannot  know  the  foreverness  of  his 
words.  He  is  caught  for  the  moment 
with  the  music  and  the  dream  that 
will  be  his,  and  he  is  overcome  by 
his  first  experience  with  beauty. 

And  having  tasted,  he  searches  for 
more.  From  one  thing  to  another  he 
goes,  trying  to  recapture  that  single 
wave  of  loveliness.  He  is  combing 
his  hair  and  climbing  into  his  first 
tuxedo.  He  is  with  his  girl  in  front 
of  the  bandstand  singingthe  familiar 
song.  Proudly  thy  memories — and 
again  the  beauty  wells  up  warm  in  his 
heart.  He  is  happy,  and  proud,  and 
very  young  .  .  .  always  very  young  .  .  . 

But  come,  look  away.  See  him 
now  as  a  Sophomore.  He  has 
changed.  The  boat  is  gone,  and 


there  are  no  boys  singing.  There  he 
is  swimming  alone  in  the  water  .  .  . 
alone  and  afraid.  No  longer  does  he 
sing  the  song  or  feel  the  warmth. 
His  love  has  almost  turned  to  hate. 
Only  a  fierce  pride  keeps  him  mov¬ 
ing.  He  has  known  defeat  and  fail¬ 
ure,  and  has  been  hurt  by  it.  One  full 
year  he  has  left  behind  him;  a  year 
that  now  lies  quietly  sunken  from 
view.  And  indeed,  if  he  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  listen  to  the  sophisticates, 
and  dilettantes,  and  drunkards,  he 
also  might  have  gone  down  into  the 
worthless  scrap  of  intellectual  ni¬ 
hilism.  He  might  also  have  grown  to 
hate  his  love,  and  to  leave  it  forever 
behind  him. 

But  that,  I  suppose,  is  the  way  of 
all  love.  It  must  be  tested  in  the 
flame,  and  beaten  on  a  firm,  hard 
anvil.  It  must  go  through  a  period 
of  doubt,  neglect,  and  failure.  Only 
then  may  it  arise  pure  and  strong, 
and  proud  to  behold;  only  then  may 
it  be  called  true. 

But  here  directly  beneath  us  is  the 
greater  ship  of  Junior-Senior.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  inability  of  each  year  to 
stay  above  water,  they  both  have 
been  welded  into  one.  And  now  you 
see  it — so  close  that  you  may  almost 
touch  it.  There  are  young  men  work¬ 
ing  in  the  rigging,  working  in  a  fever 
of  activity  and  desperation.  You  may 
see  amidships  the  wide,  ghastly  hole, 
and  the  water  rushing  in.  That  is 
the  hole  of  December  7th,  and  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  War  on  Japan.  It  is 
the  major  casualty  of  their  lives,  and 
it  needs  rapid  patching.  Only  with 
slide-rules,  compasses,  and  charts  can 
these  boys  be  useful.  Nothing  else 
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matters  any  more,  only  slide-rules, 
and  compasses,  and  charts.  All  over 
the  rigging  the  boys  climb,  and  in 
their  hands  are  the  implements  of 
war. 

But  see  there  in  that  further  mast, 
see  that  boy  who  seems  isolated  from 
all  the  others.  He  is  the  swimmer, 
and  again  he  is  alone.  This  time  he 
fights  to  keep  his  sanity,  and  has 
lost  himself  in  reams  of  paper  and 
ink.  Gradually  you  may  see  the 
papers  drift  down.  They  have  words 
on  them.  As  they  land  on  the  deck, 
other  young  men  scoop  them  up, 
carefully  read  what  is  written,  then 
with  a  shrug,  throw  them  overboard. 
W hat  good ,  they  think,  what  good  is 
poetry  in  these  times  .  .  . 

High  in  the  mast  the  writer  looks 
down.  He  sees  the  fate  of  his  words. 
He  is  weeping  quiet  tears.  He  is 
wondering  why  boys  can  ignore  truth 
so  casually. 

But  there  is  one  truth  that  none 


can  ignore;  one  love  that  enfolds 
them  all.  It  is  the  ship  and  the  spirit 
of  the  ship.  It  is  the  mother  guiding 
them  home. 

And  now  slowly  the  boys  climb 
down  from  the  masts  and  ropes. 
They  walk  quietly  to  the  bow,  and  in 
one  last  salute,  sing  the  melody  that 
must  carry  them  through  the  weary 
waters  ahead. 

Pride  of  our  youth .  in  great  unison 
they  sing,  as  if  each  somehow  knew 
that  he  might  never  sing  it  again. 
Through  thee  ive  shall  prevail  .  .  . 
one  by  one  they  go  over  the  side  of 
the  ship  and  push  off  into  the  water 
with  small,  fragile  boats. 

Hail,  Alma  Mater — and  the  dim 
light  of  the  afternoon  sun  is  gone. 
The  moon,  pale  and  misty,  weaves 
the  clouds  into  fine,  silvery  patterns; 
the  stars  appear  and  the  voices  grow 
faint  in  the  shimmering  distance. 

All  Had. 

— Thomas  Heath 


When  You  beneath  Your  great  cross  fell, 
The  stranger  lifted  it  for  Thee. 

And  now  beneath  its  weight  I  slump — 

O  Christ,  my  Simon  be. 


T.  J.  H. 
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how  to  intergrate  the  equation  of  existence  with  the  poem  of  life  and, 
even  as  a  soldier,  come  out  with  the  right  answer.  In  other  words  we 
hope  he  will  be  happy.  Here’s  wishing  him  a  happy  voyage  home. 

Eddie  Doherty  is  the  poet  who,  as  ai  side-line,  plays  football.  You 
have  already  seen  him  barking  the  signals  for  a  touchdown  play — now 
watch  him  carry  the  Stylus  over  the  line.  He  is  the  second  member  of 
the  board.  You  have  read  his  sonnets.  His  humorous  verse  in  this  issue 
does  much  to  brighten  our  scholarly  pages.  His(  great  interest  in,  as  he 
says  "the  most  powerful  game  in  the  world — the  writing  game,”  will  not 
only  be  stimulated  in  the  coming  year,  but  challenged.  Eddie  is  our  bet 
for  the  Stylus  All-American  award.  Watch  and  see. 

The  next  two  gentlemen  on  our  list  are  Sophomores,  and  with  them 
lies  the  ultimate  fate  of  our  magazine.  They  are  filled  with  ideas,  and 
dreams  and  ambitions.  Both  are  hard  workers.  Walter  Morris  and  Sandy 
Jenks  have  been  with  each  other  since  Freshman.  They  have  talked  and 
argued  and  laughed  together.  We  now  give  them  something  really  big  to 
talk,  argue,  and  laugh  about.  The  Stylus,  we  will  remind  them,  is  not  an 
easy  job.  We  will  tell  them  it  brings  headaches,  worry,  and  grief.  Withal 
we  feel  they  will  eventually  be  able  to  shoulder  the  complete  responsibility 
now  passed  to  them,  and  between  them  carry  it  up  and  over.  We  also 
hope  they  enjoy  themselves. 

And  there  is  the  board.  Doherty,  Morris,  and  Jenks.  Eddie,  Walter, 
Sandy.  From  now  on  they  will  be  Stylus  bed-fellows — and  the  bed  is 
made. 

There  are  several  other  quiet  people  around  who  deserve  a  great  deal 
more  than  an  "also-ran.”  Paul  Sheehan,  the  fiery  poet  from  Lowell,  our 
first  appointment,  has  just  given  us  our  second  disappointment.  He  is  also 
going  in  the  Army.  He,  and  Bill  Ryan  are  shoving  off  together.  We 
know  Paul  will  be  a  very  excellent  soldier.  Only  poets  know  how  to 
fight  the  right  way.  They  use  beauty  as  a  weapon,  and  beauty,  these  days 
seems  more  than  ever  to  be  vanishing  away.  May  God  be  with  the  two 
poet-soldiers. 

Bob  Healy,  Charlie  Rogers,  Frank  Tangherlini,  Joe  Hill,  Timmy 
Regan,  and  John  Russell  complete  the  staff. 

To  Timmy,  Joe,  John  and  Charlie  we  give  all  the  business  head¬ 
aches — and  we  invite  them  to  write  for  us.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  if 
they  could  mutually  write  an  article  on  what  goes  on  behind  the  scenes. 
Call  it  "Nobody  knows  the  trouble  I’ve  seen  .  .  .” 

Frank  and  Bob  are  holding  up  their  end  of  the  bargain.  Frank 
promises  that  article  on  Non-Euclidian  geometry,  and  Bob  is  working  on 
soil  erosion. 

Watch  for  all  of  them  in  the  next,  new,  Stylus. 


